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UALITIES necessary for suc- 
cess in social work can be 
developed only through training and 
experience. In the classroom, the 
student becomes acquainted with the 
major principles which underlie 
the technique of present-day social 
work. Through field work experi- 
ence, he has the additional oppor- 
tunity of gaining first-hand knowl- 
edge of how these principles work 
out in actual practice. “. —~ There 
will be sent upon request an 
Announcement of Courses to 
be offered during the Fall 
Quarter, beginning 
October fifth. 


The New York School of Social Work 
111 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 





The 
Johns Hopkins University 


Courses in Social Economics 


Courses OFFERED 

History and Development of Social 
Work, Family Case Work, Child Wel- 
fare, Health and Preventable Disease, 
Social Medicine, Community Problems 
and Organization, Social Law, Immi- 
grant Peoples, Home Economics, Social 
Legislation, Delinquency and Probation, 
Social Statistics, Administration, Pub- 
licity and Finance of a Social Organiza- 
tion. 

Field work training under professional 
executives. 

Psychiatric and General Medical Social 
Service training given in conjunction 
with the Social Service Department of 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

College graduates eligible for M.A. 
degree after completing the two years’ 


course. 
For circulars address 


MISS THEO JACOBS 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 














School of Social Work 
Simmons College 
Summer Institutes in 
MEDICAL SoOcIAL SERVICE 
Miss Kate McManon, Director 
PsyCHIATRIC SOCIAL SERVICE 


Miss Suzie L. Lyons, Director 


CHILDREN’S WorK 
Miss KATHARINE P. Hewins, Director 
A Course IN PsyCHIATRIC SOCIAL 


Work For FAMILy SOCIAL 
WorKERS 


Jury 8 to Aucust 19 


Fall Courses in Children’s Work, Family 
Welfare, Medical Social Service, Psy- 
chiatric Social Service, Community 
Work, Public Service. 


Address Tue Director 


18 Somerset Street, Boston, 14 
Massachusetts 











A New, Growing Profession— 
SOCIAL CASE WORK 


Why not prepare yourself to 
enter it? 
You Can CoMBINE 
practical experience on PAY, 
under the skilled supervision 
of a family case work or child 
welfare agency with profes- 
sional graduate work at 


WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


School of Applied Social 
Sciences 
CLEVELAND 


Write now for admission to classes 
this fall 

James Evpert Cutter, Pu.D., Dean 

James F. Jackson, L.H.D., Director 
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THE CHEST AND THE FAMILY SOCIETY’ 


SOME ASPECTS OF THEIR RELATIONSHIP 


LINTON B. SWIFT 
Executive Secretary, American Association for Organizing Family Social Work 


stone of the organization of com- 

munity social forces. The relation- 
ship of the family society to the community 
fund is of vital importance to the future 
development of both groups, and the com- 
mon problems arising out of that relation- 
ship should be the subject of continual and 
frank discussion among case workers, board 
members, and the community fund, with a 
sense of mutual confidence and of common 
responsibility. The ideas here set forth 
have been gathered and re-molded from 
many sources. Some of them may be 
native born, but most of them have been 
gleaned from other groups and individuals, 
particularly from that great missionary in 
the cause of family social work from whom 
the speaker has gained so much that he can 
never adequately acknowledge his indebted- 
ness. But if any of the suggestions here 
made are controversial, I must take the re- 
sponsibility—for they have no significance 
beyond the expression of a purely personal 
opinion. 


C= work is, or should be, the key- 


*Given at the General Secretaries’ Dinner, 
American Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work, Denver, June 15, 1925. 


In the present stage of development of 
social work as a whole, and under the proper 
conditions in a community, I believe in the 
principle of financial federation. As the 
work of social agencies develops in content 
as well as in scope, their growing interde- 
pendence must result in more complete co- 
operation. Securing financial support is not 
merely incidental to the work itself, but an 
integral part of our social function: it is 
largely through it that we secure the under- 
standing and participation of the community. 
To co-operate in one phase of the job and 
not in the other is something of an anomaly. 
A common effort to secure financial and 
moral support means—financial federation. 
The final and ideal form of financial federa- 
tion I am of course unable to define, but no 
thinking community chest executive will 
claim that any present type of organization 
and practice is final. 

Community funds have been started with 
two principles which were perhaps necessary 
but, it is to be hoped, only temporary. First, 
the “ monopoly ” idea of “ all in one and one 
for all”—‘no case of need untouched ”— 
is wrong; it is impossible of execution and 
has led to difficulties which we shall discuss 
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later. But the public always tends to con- 
ceive an organization in its simplest terms; 
with the then existing confusion and irrita- 
tion over duplication and lack of definition 
of functions, it was perhaps best to start 
with the simplest terms and gradually de- 
velop a better conception. 

Second, the “ immunity ” idea—“ drop in 
your nickel once a year and we'll do the 
rest "—is wrong. We must admit that the 
public was justifiably irritated by a multi- 
tude of often ill-advised, badly conducted 
and sometimes meretricious campaigns for 
funds. Waiting for a more gradual develop- 
ment of campaign co-operation might have 
resulted in a serious set-back for social work 
as a whole. Again this was perhaps a case 
of starting with the simplest terms and 
working through them to something better. 

Those who oppose financial federations do 
so too often on the mistaken assumption that 
these two ideas are the community fund. 
Many chest executives now agree that they 
are by no means essential ; what will replace 
them no one can forecast. 


Financial Federation Benefits 


However, even granting that community 
funds may have made a false start in these 
two directions, I believe that family societies 
have shared in many common _ benefits. 
Those of a material sort we can pass over 
briefly as being already well known: increase 
in financial support; reduction in cost of 
solicitation and collection of funds; greater 
efficiency and uniformity in accounting ; and 
the perfection of campaign and publicity 
technique. 

But the social benefits which have accrued 
are even more important. New community 
forces have been enlisted for the support and 
understanding of social work; many influ- 
ential persons whose initial interest was 
merely financial have acquired a social view- 
point. The community has learned to turn 
critical eyes upon standards of work— 
criticism of good work is better than no 
criticism at all; in the improvement of 
standards, member agencies have to a great 
extent ceased to hoist themselves by their 
own boot straps. Social and even financial 
pressure is often the only kind that counts 
with some backward agencies. (We must 
admit that more than one family society has 
benefited by such pressure.) And, of course, 
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the better financial federations have often 
been responsible for the creation of much 
needed new agencies. 

All this means that community funds, 
allied with community councils, have made 
a great contribution to the technique of com- 
munity organization. Moreover, financial 
federations have so widened the basis of 
popular support that the bulk of “ respon- 
sible ” citizenship is generally included. This 
has caused difficulties for the family society, 
but at the same time it offers a channel for 
their solution. 


Conditions Precedent 


There are certain essentials to the organi- 
zation of a successful financial federation. 
For the benefit of any family societies which 
may be contemplating entering such a fed- 
eration, I can do no better than summarize 
briefly what (save perhaps the first condi- 
tion outlined) has already been said many 
times by Mr. McLean: 


(1) The size and type of a community should 
be considered before the organization of a finan- 
cial federation. In cities below a certain mini- 
mum and above a certain maximum of popula- 
tion, conditions are not generally favorable to 
financial federation. (Others can define these 
limits far better than I, and we have not the time 
here to enter into all the considerations involved.) 
However, if a city, either because of size or 
type, is so divided geographically or socially that 
it is unwieldy as a unit, a financial federation 
may be inadvisable. 

(2) The community fund should grow out of 
and not precede, a social federation or community 
council. A chest which is imposed for financial 
reasons upon social agencies not already accus- 
tomed to acting together harmoniously, is the most 
likely to be a failure financially and socially. A 
chest should be but an instrument of the agencies. 
For that reason I believe it should begin and 
continue as a department of a council of social 
agencies, rather than with the council as a part 
of the chest. 

(3) A chest should be democratically organized, 
with the meat as well as the bones of democracy. 
Agency representation is too likely to become a 
rubber stamp for the decisions of those in finan- 
cial control. And its governing body should con- 
tain representatives of social as well as geo- 
graphical divisions of the community. 

(4) It should begin and continue with a pre- 
dominance of the social point of view. This is 
perhaps assured by the foregoing safe-guards, 
but we sometimes forget that the chest executive 
and personnel must be essentially social workers 
rather than money-raisers. 


This is the sort of financial federation 
which, I believe, is beneficial in the present 
stage of development of social work. 
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As to the problems of family societies in 
chest cities: some of them probably would 
exist in the absence of the chest, some are 
due to false assumptions and our own failure 
to think ahead in partnership with the chest, 
and some may be inherent in the financial 
federation idea itself. Within all three cate- 
gories come the problems involved in what 
js perhaps our present greatest difficulty. 


Overwhelming Case Loads 


Family societies, in nearly all cities which 
have had a financial federation for more 
than two or three years, are faced with a 
case load which is not only too great for ade- 
quate case work, but too overwhelming even 
for adequate routine attention. I have no 
statistical proof, but I believe that, in spite 
of the great increase in resources, our case 
loads have increased faster, in proportion to 
resources, in chest cities than in non-chest 
cities. We need not go far to seek the 
causes. In the first place, we have a defect 
of one of the chest’s qualities—the widened 
basis of popular support. 

The greatest potential source of intake of 
the family society is the contributor. He 
says to himself, “ Now that I am supporting 
that agency, if I see or hear of any case of 
need I shall see that it is taken care of.” The 
chest is rightly proud of the fact that it has 
increased its number of contributors to at 
least ten times the former total for all its 
member agencies and from twenty to forty 
times that of the family society alone. But 
we have failed to take into account the fact 
that the chest has at the same time increased 
ten-fold our potential sources of intake—or 
perhaps increased them twenty to forty-fold, 
if we consider that the average chest con- 
tributor thinks primarily of the family so- 
ciety when he thinks of a case of need. 

No one would claim that our resources 
have been or could be increased in the same 
proportion. New contributors are generally 
givers of small amounts, and they are 
usually in a more strateg’c position for re- 
ferring cases to us than are the older and 
wealthier givers. We have set nearly the 
whole community to delving into a vast 
reservoir of human needs which has always 
existed and which can never be handled ade- 
quately through private resources and vol- 
untary organization. If the resources and 
facilities of family societies in chest cities 


were to be suddenly doubled, I feel sure that 
within a short time the societies would again 
face the present overwhelming pressure. 

But this situation is ultimately for good, and 
offers in a way its own solution. We should 
make more effort than ever before to force 
an assumption of greater responsibility upon 
public and tax-supported agencies. With 
the average “responsible” taxpaying citi- 
zen already supporting social work, the tran- 
sition becomes for him merely a question of 
from which pocket he shall pay. The chest 
and its constituent agencies can make use of 
this argument. They should co-operate in 
unifying and making articulate the com- 
munity consciousness which has _ been 
aroused ; in determining by careful study the 
functions which can and should be assumed 
by public departments, and in helping the 
latter to prepare for and properly to dis- 
charge such functions. 

There are other factors in our over- 
whelming case loads for which the chest 
has a responsibility. Among them are the 
“monopoly” and “immunity” ideas. To 
claim that “every existing case of need” 
will be taken care of is too ambitious. And 
I see no reason for assuming, without asking, 
that every contributor desires to be “ im- 
mune ”’ from more than one opportunity to 
support our work during the year. There is 
no reason why, unless they specifically ask 
it, employers and others should be immune 
from requests to assist families in which 
they are particularly interested, as distin- 
guished from those for whom they have 
made a general contribution. 

Suggesting substitutes for these two 
“ principles” is perhaps a hazardous fore- 
cast of what financial federations will be in 
the future. But it may be that eventually 
community funds will say something like this 
to their contributors: 


No one group of private agencies can promise 
to handle adequately all the community social 
needs; but we do pledge ourselves to support 
adequately the work of our member agencies as 
shown in their budgets for the coming year, pro- 
vided you furnish the necessary funds. 

These budgets are in most instances a minimum 
estimate for a future which, in such work, it is 
hard to forecast; if, in our concerted campaign, 
you should fail to furnish the necessary support, 
or if an unforeseen emergency should later arise, 
we reserve the right to come back to you for 
more. 

Through this concerted campaign we are saving 
you the annoyance of repeated and sometimes ill- 
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advised demands for funds; but we do not wish 
thus automatically to deprive you of further op- 
portunities to assist others, unless that is your 
own desire. If you wish no member agency to 
ask your assistance for an emergency or for a 
family or cause in which you may be especially 
interested, you can request such immunity in the 
space provided on your subscription card. 


And then perhaps the “concerted cam- 
paign ’’ referred to may be carefully planned 
to extend throughout the year, making pos- 
sible an educational process which cannot 
accompany the one week “ Hooray” drive. 
Or the short campaign may embody a divi- 
sion of campaign workers, territory, pros- 
pects, or other work among the agencies, 
allowing each, within certain limits, to devise 
its own publicity and campaign plans under 
the general direction of the community fund. 


Other Case Load Problems 


There are still other factors in this prob- 
lem of large case loads for which the family 
societies themselves are chiefly responsible 
and which we are too likely to ignore, realiz- 
ing only that we are in the rut which Miss 
Richmond has aptly described as “ the rest- 
less stagnation of an overwhelmingly busy 
office.” And so we go once a year to the 
chest with our hands out (one palm open 
and the other clutching a sheaf of argu- 
ments) saying, “ See what has happened to 
us! We must have more money!” 

It is essential that we examine carefully 
the scope and content of our job, determin- 
ing which functions properly belong to us, 
and which are either superfluous or can best 
be fulfilled by others. Such an analysis will 
often show us that our appetite for work has 
been greater than our capacity and that, 
while we may still need more money, chest 
and family society together can gradually 
work out a division of responsibilities which 
will make it possible for us to do a better 
job of family case work. We have already 
suggested a modification of the “ monopoly ” 
and “immunity” ideas and a_ concerted 
effort toward the transfer to public agencies 
of functions which have passed beyond the 
“ demonstration” stage. There are other 
methods of reducing our work to a point 
where it can be adequately handled, and of 
increasing our material and case work 
resources. 

Functions extraneous to real family case 
work have often been piled upon us because 
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of the chest’s over-emphasis on simplicity in 
community organization and our own will- 
ingness to accept them—due partly to pride 
in professional recognition and partly to the 
desire to “ get things done.” Among these 
extraneous functions are: 


of all sorts for other 
agencies—children’s institutions, hospitals, and 
public departments. The longer and harder byt 
ultimately wiser course would be an insistence 
that these agencies make their own investigations 
with aid if necessary in the installation of the 
proper methods and personnel. 

(2) The suppression of street begging. This is 
primarily a police function and not that of a 
family society. Here again the better course lies 
in persuading public authorities to make a sys- 
tematic attack upon their problem, referring to us 
for our full co-operation only those cases which 
are susceptible of case work handling. 

(3) New departments for functions allied to 
family case work are sometimes started within 
the family society, when it might be better to wait 
a year or so until another, perhaps new, group in 
the community can be prepared to undertake the 


(1) “ Investigations’ 


ob. 

(4) The chest desire for simplicity and our 
own fear of duplication and conflict of method 
have too often led to a concentration of all ma- 
terial relief in the hands of the family society, 
making it a sort of bank upon which the other 
agencies draw. Every agency properly under- 
taking the complete care of dependents should 
have its own relief funds. Relief, however neces- 
sary, is still but a part of some larger function. 
Of course such a decentralization of relief in- 
volves a difficult but ultimately beneficial mutual 
definition of functions, including the transfer to 
the family society of all cases coming within its 
sphere of work. 

(5) A number of family societies have already 
arrived at and acted upon the conclusion that the 
giving of relief in purely unemployment cases is 
not a part of their function. Much the same 
arguments often apply to the supplementing of 
insufficient wages, mothers’ allowances and public 
relief. I realize that these are difficult problems 
in which no radical or hasty steps should be taken. 
But the longer we continue to carry responsibili- 
ties which should be assumed by industry or by 
the public, the more entrenched become the evils 
which we combat. 


Of course | realize that these sketchy sug- 
gestions have been inadequately treated, that 
they are subject to much difference of opin- 
ion, and that conditions vary so greatly in 
different communities that they cannot be 
applied wholesale. But they should at least 
be given serious consideration. And in the 
meantime we can consciously adopt one 
principle, advocated by Mr. McLean for 
years, which should eventually reduce our 
pressure of work and which concerns the 
content of our job. 
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The Scope of Our Job 
Our function is family case work. But 


that does not mean, as we have gradually and 
_ perhaps unconsciously come to assume, that 


we must do all or even a major part of the 
family case work in a community. Our 
tendency during the past few years has been 
toward the drying up of the natura! re- 
sources and channels of case work in the 
community. We have said to the churches, 
clubs, and individuals, “ You must not give 
relief or meddle with family rehabilitation. 
Turn all such cases over to us, and we shall 
then determine the lines along which you 
can co-operate.” 

Of that policy we are now reaping the 
consequences. We have not realized that, 
instead of attempting to cover the whole 
family case work job inadequately ourselves, 
it would be far better to have many groups 
doing the work—some perhaps inadequately, 
but one doing a selected but better job ac- 
companied by constant education of others 
in case work processes. And then, as the 
simpler case work processes become estab- 
lished and accepted, they become the posses- 
sion of the community. 

The greatest accomplishments of the 
medical profession lie not so much in 
what it has done, itself, as in what it has 
taught the community to do. There is first 
the teaching of sanitation and disease pre- 
vention; there are the thousands of “ colds ” 
and petty ailments which are prevented or 
cured in their initial stages through methods 
of treatment which have become a common 
possession, with the physician as a constant 
adviser and on call to treat the more difficult 
cases. 

If we have feared to trust any of our 
case work processes to churches and other 
groups which we cannot keep under our 
thumbs, if we have made our profession a 
sort of “holy of holies,” I am afraid it is 
because of a certain inferiority complex or 
a lack of faith in our own methods. I be- 
lieve that with sufficient faith in our own 
processes we can gradually relieve our 
present case load pressure by releasing many 
cases to churches and other groups and indi- 
viduals, not becoming too excited over their 
mistakes, and maintaining a constant ad- 
visory relationship. Then, with our own 
field restricted to difficult cases susceptible 
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of real family case work, we might be able 
to do a finer and more concentrated job 
which, if accompanied by the proper educa-. 
tion and training of these other groups, 
would lead to a greater community respect 
for our profession. 


Other Chest and Family Society Problems 


We have not the time here to discuss, as 
I had intended, the relationships involved in 
community or central councils, or the func- 
tions of a family society board in a chest 
city. But there are certain other problems 
on which I should like to touch briefly. 

We are all familiar with the effect which 
the inclusion of relief in our budgets some- 
times has on the service portion of the 
budget when a relief emergency arises or the 
chest fails to attain its campaign goal. Be- 
ing unable to go out ourselves to obtain the 
necessary additional funds in order to give 
adequate relief, we are often forced to re- 
duce our real work at a time when more 
work is necessary. We cannot discuss here 
the relative advisability in such a situation 
of cutting staff, “spreading thin,” or arbi- 
trarily limiting intake. None of these 
courses solves the problem. But the situ- 
ation might be clarified if, as in some cities, 
we had a definite agreement with the chest 
for the separation of service and relief _ 
budgets with an understanding that the 
service budget represents a fairly accurate 
estimate which should not be changed, but 
that the relief budget represents a purely 
provisional estimate—on which there may be 
a saving or a request for additional funds, 
according to our needs, 

The safeguarding of agency responsibility 
and independence is agreed upon as essential 
between most chests and family societies, but 
there has not been enough attention to the 
factors which involve a loss of such responsi- 
bility. Among them are the following: 


(1) The segregation of the entire publicity and 
educational work in the hands of a financial fed- 
eration has too often led to the loss of contact 
and understanding between the individual agency 
and the public. The federation’s publicity should 
deal chiefly with what it does as a federation, 
social as well as financial; the family society 
should have the complete job of educating the 
public in its work as a family society. It should 


include in its budget an adequate appropriation 
for that purpose, and should plan publicity as a 
definite part of its functions. 

(2) Intake of a family society should never 
come directly through a chest office. 


The average 
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citizen puts responsibility for a case on the place 
to which he refers it. Teaching him to refer cases 
directly to the family society offers an oppor- 
tunity for education. 

(3) The same is true as to complaints: These 
should be handled through the chest office only 
when they are so numerous and so serious as to 
justify an investigation of an agency’s standards. 
Even that should come only after the agency has 


had an opportunity to make its own direct 
explanation. 
(4) Agencies should always participate, in 


some manner, in the campaign work. That par- 
ticipation may take some such form as has al- 
ready been suggested ; at any rate it is the respon- 
sibility of the board rather than of the staff. 


A Common Goal 
None of these problems of relationship 
are incapable of solution. The fine spirit 
evinced in one or two recent meetings of 
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chest and family society executives is an 
excellent augury for the future. Our great. 
est need is frank discussion in each com. 
munity on these and other questions. 

The majority of social workers are aim. 
ing toward a high goal. The substance of 
our work is the very web of modern human 
life. As we venture timidly from point to 
point in our exploration of that delicate 
structure, any mis-step or any struggle 
among ourselves may endanger not only ys 
but the threads of the web itself. We are 
all of us embarked in a new and noble pro- 
fession which demands only the best that js 
in us if we are to solve our common prob- 
lems in mutual sympathy and understanding, 





THE ART OF HELPING: BY CHANGING HABIT' 


BETSEY LIBBEY 
Supervisor of Districts, Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity 


out of the groove of repetition it 

occupied in the text books of those 
days. More recently it has stepped forth 
from the laboratory and its latest excursion 
is into the market place—the symbol of the 
interweaving of the activities of life. Par- 
ents, educators, psychiatrists and social 
workers are all on terms of familiarity with 
this new dynamic habit. Even clinics have 
incorporated it into their names. 

For obvious reasons, the greatest interest 
in the development of socially useful habits 
and in changing those that dwarf person- 
ality has been in the habits of children. So 
much has been written already on this prob- 
lem, and more doubtless will be forthcoming, 
that I feel justified in omitting the habits 
of children from this discussion, and in con- 
centrating on the change of habits in adults. 
And after all this is not unrelated to the 
problem of habit formation in children, when 
we recall how important a factor environ- 
ment is in the development of habit, and 
what a significant part of the social environ- 
ment of the child are the attitudes and habits 
of its parents. 

Perhaps some of you are questioning, as 


S: CE my college days, habit has walked 


1Given at the National Conference of Social 
aa Denver, Division on the Family, June 16, 
1925. 


another social worker did recently, “ Do we 
ever succeed in helping adults change their 
habits?” It would not be a shock to me 
to discover that our successes are few and 
far between. It might be that we would 
concede more of them if change of habit did 
not imply to some of us a right-about-face 
completeness, a finality, and foreverness that 
we, no doubt, inherit from the old concept 
of habit as the repetition of a particular act. 

While I am not able to speak with any 
authority on the frequency of our success 
in changing habits of adults, I do feel rea- 
sonably certain that family case workers are 
daily attacking the problem with enthusiasm 
and optimism. How many husbands and 
fathers in our families we characterize as 
men who have lost the habit of work or who 
suffer from the drink habit. What faith 
we have in our ability to help them become 
breadwinners again or to be sober husbands 
and home lovers. 

At conferences we are accustomed to learn 


from each other through the recital of our | 
I hope we are not | 


successful experiences. 
so used, both here and elsewhere, to the 
happy ending that an analysis of a case 
history in the process of becoming either a 
success or a failure will be too great a bore. 
Our interest in this discussion, I assume, is 
in process. Sometimes processes are more 
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easily got at on the way than after arrival. 
It is for this reason that I have selected the 
Seldon family for discussion. 


The Seldons’ was a youthful marriage. They 
were married twenty years ago when he was 
seventeen and she was sixteen. From early child- 
hood Mrs. Seldon had had to take responsibility 
and had begun to help with the family’s support 
when she was only eleven years old. Mr. Seldon’s 
childhood and early life were very different. His 
family was English and always in comfortable 
circumstances, although his father died when he 
was five years old. Shortly after Mr. Seldon’s 
marriage his brother placed him with a corpora- 
tion where he himself was employed. There was 
an excellent opportunity for advancement but 
Mr. Seldon kept this position less than a year. 
He then secured work through friends with the 
X Company, where he was employed for sixteen 
years. Eight years ago, when he was twenty-nine, 
and twelve years after their marriage, he had to 
go to the hospital for a minor operation. 

It was then that the family agency first knew 
the Seldons. The problem was seen as one of 
financial need resulting from a brief illness of 
Mr. Seldon, and the case was closed as soon as 
he was able to go back to work. Three years 
later he had another minor operation. Shortly 
after that while at work he was in an accident 
which resulted in the death of a child. He was 
exonerated but was very much upset nervously. 
However, he went back to his work after a few 
days and all was well until a few months later 
when he was discharged for insubordination. 
Since then he has gone from job to job, with 
frequent intervals of unemployment in between. 

During the eight years that the family society 
has known the Seldons, the case has been opened 
and closed many times, and always the immediate 
situation has been dealt with. The picture of 
Mr. Seldon had gradually changed from a sick 
breadwinner to a somewhat “shiftless” man 
drifting from job to job. 

Six months ago a new visitor was introduced 
to the family. She was interested in more than 
the immediate situation, and was not satisfied 
with such generalized descriptions of his person- 
ality as shiftless or even manic-depressive—the 
diagnosis made two months later. She discovered 
that Mr. Seldon was the youngest of four children 
and had always been much petted by his widowed 
mother. While never having any serious illness 
he was always considered delicate and was al- 
lowed to stay home on the slightest pretext 
and to leave school entirely when he was in the 
lower grammar grades. He had never worked 
regularly as he stayed home whenever he felt like 
it, just as he had in his school days. Mrs. Seldon 
told the visitor that for years she had telephoned 
to his employer that he was ill, when apparently 
there was nothing the trouble with him, and that 
she had done this because she was afraid he 
would lose his job. His mother until her death 
had always been ready to pay a month’s rent for 
them when he had “made a short week” and 
after her death one of his sisters had come to 
the rescue. Mrs. Seldon had helped out from 


time to time by doing day’s work and gradually 
drifted into working part of every day, contribut- 
ing $35 a month to the family budget. 

His work record, except for irregularity, was 
good. He was a skilled workman and his position 


with the X Company, where he had been em- 
ployed for sixteen years, was one of responsibility. 
The charge of insubordination was made against 
him because he boasted in the presence of some 
fellow workmen that he did not intend to comply 
with a minor order that had been issued. This 
was passed on to his supervisor and he was 
discharged. The same supervisor had spoken 
of him not many months before as one of the 
best workmen in his division and seemed not at 
all critical of his irregularity, which was attrib- 
uted to illness. From any facts that could be 
secured, the dismissal seemed hardly justified. 
In the three years since he was discharged he 
had drifted from job to job, with recurrent but 
always unsuccessful efforts at reinstatement. 

Two of these jobs were of particular signifi- 
cance. The year after his discharge, the X Com- 
pany gave him work as a watchman. He took 
it hoping that it was a way back to his former 
position of responsibility. It was work that was 
given ordinarily to the old men in the service, 
and he was thirty-five years old. He was stationed 
where each day he saw scores of his former 
colleagues. It was not surprising that the humili- 
ation was more than he could bear. Another job 
was with the corporation where he had been placed 
by his brother when he was first married. He 
took an inferior position and in a few weeks 
received two promotions that placed him in a 
position of responsibility with a good salary. 
A month after his promotion he left voluntarily. 
It was necessary for him to write weekly reports. 
He felt he did not have enough education to 
do them and so never sent any in. He left 
when he thought it would soon be discovered that 
his reports were missing. A number of accidents 
happened while he was there, and while he was 
in no way responsible or connected with them, 
it is not impossible that he was a good deal 
disturbed through associating them with his own 
accident. How much he was affected by Mrs. 
Seldon’s unwillingness to give up her work when 
he was earning a good salary is a matter of 
conjecture. 

From Mrs. Seldon’s point of view and that of 
the relatives too, Mr. Seldon’s only bad habit 
was his irregularity as a worker. He was a 
kind and gentle father, adored by his four chil- 
dren, fond of his home and very helpful about 
the house. It was evident that he had a habit, 
of long standing, of staying at home either from 
school or from work whenever he felt like it. 
It was equally apparent that this habit had been 
encouraged first by his mother’s indulgence and 
later by the financial help of his relatives and 
his wife’s earnings. It had been an unconscious 
conspiracy on their part, for each in his own 
way had tried to help him correct the habit, 
mostly by nagging and taunting. Mrs. Seldon’s 
relatives considered him a shiftless ne’er-do-well 
who could not support a famly; his oldest 
brother had “washed his hands of him”; in- 
creasingly his sister’s help was far from a gen- 
erous gift and Mrs. Seldon’s sarcasm was biting. 
The children alone were friendly and uncritical. 
The family’s methods might have been unsuccess- 
ful with any man, but with a sensitive, retiring 
person like Mr. Seldon they certainly added to 
the bad habits begun in childhood a deep sense 
of inferiority. He had less education than his 
brothers and sisters. He was unsuccessful in 
every way in comparison with them and even 
in comparison with his wife’s brothers and sisters, 
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to whom his own relatives felt decidedly superior. 

Mr. Seldon’s mental depression had been noted 
two or three times in the early contacts with 
the family, but was not regarded as of any special 
significance. His depression may have been more 
marked or perhaps it had more meaning for the 
new visitor, for as soon as she had a personality 
picture of Mr. Seldon she persuaded him to 
have a physical and psychiatric examination. The 
former revealed nothing of importance, but the 
psychiatrist ordered a short period of treatment 
in a mental hospital, which Mr. Seldon was per- 
fectly willing to accept. He was there for two 
months and was much less depressed when he 
came home. 

While he was away the visitor was working 
with the attitudes of the family. Her success 
with one of his sisters was encouraging, but 
Mrs. Seldon’s periods of insight readily gave way 
to her old attitude that he was either lazy or 
crazy, and from her point of view both were 
equally reprehensible. The visitor had been a 
good deal absorbed in Mr. Seldon’s problems and 
realized that some evidence of her concern with 
Mrs. Seldon’s difficulties might be more fruitful 
in changing her attitudes than further interpreta- 
tion of Mr. Seldon’s personality. Mrs. Seldon 
was working part of every day and was over- 
whelmed with the problem of the discipline of 
the children in his absence. She had no skill 
in managing them and knew it. While she laughed 
about it and pretended that she did not care that 
Mr. Seldon could get along with them so much 
better, it was quite apparent that she was sensitive 
about it. The visitor suggested that as soon 
as Mr. Seldon came home it might be a good 
plan for Mrs. Seldon to have a two weeks’ rest 
at a convalescent home, because she had had so 
much strain during the last few months. This 
marked the turning point in Mrs. Seldon’s atti- 
tude toward her husband. She could not enter 
sympathetically into Mr. Seldon’s problems until 
she felt the visitor’s real concern with her troubles 
and burdens. 

Helpful as the hospital treatment was in clear- 
ing up the depression for the time being, the 
major difficulties in the way of Mr. Seldon’s 
becoming a dependable breadwinner for his family 
had not been removed. His long standing habit 
of irregularity was still to be reckoned with as 
well as his acute sense of inferiority and his emo- 
tional interest in the old job. Where was the 
visitor to begin in her effort to change his habits? 
Dewey tells us that “ Until one takes intermediate 
acts seriously enough to treat them as ends, one 
wastes one’s time in any effort to change habit. 
Of the intermediate acts, the most important is 
the next one.” ! What was the next step? Would 
he stay any length of time in a new job, to say 
nothing of being regular, while he was still wish- 
ing and hoping to return to his old job with the 
X Company? Was it wise for him to go back 
to the old job, considering his nervous condition 
and the accident which might easily happen again? 
What influence could be brought to bear to get 
him reinstated, if that were desirable? How could 
he be helped to take himself emotionally out of 
the old job? If returning to the X Company 
had to be given up both by the visitor and by 
Mr. Seldon, what kind of work ought he to 
have? Would any job meet the situation, or 
would the kind of job he succeeded in getting 


1John Dewey: Human Nature and Conduct. 


have some effect on his feeling of inferiority jn 


relation to his wife and their relatives? How 
much could be done about his bad habits from 
childhood until these other obstacles were 
removed? 

The visitor was convinced that he could not 
return to the X Company in the old position 
There was too much risk for him on account 
of his nervous condition and it was unfair from 
the point of view of the public safety. Any 
inferior position with the company was not to 
be considered. A careful analysis of his work 
record for the last three years confirmed her 
in her feeling that just a job would have little 
if any therapeutic value, but that the right job 
might help considerably in relieving his feeling 
of inferiority. 

We are not accustomed to think very much 
about the kind of work a person is doing in 
relation to his personality. Because family so. 
cieties have had to be so much concerned with 
the economic aspects of family life, it is not 
surprising that any job that yielded an income 
has been accepted at its money value. For the 
man or woman who has no marked personality 
difficulties, any job that pays a reasonable wage 
may do very well. But for a good many people 
who have no appetite for their work, we may 
find, as we give more consideration to it, that 
the right job is the best of appetizers and that 


it is more significant than we have realized in 


the development of personality. 


——————— 





It was a question whether even a position that | 


he considered as important as the one he had 
held with the X Company would help take him 
emotionally out of the old job. The visitor 
thought she would probably fail if she tried 
now to get him to face what his emotional 
bondage to the X Company had done to him 
in every job that he had held in the last three 
years. Until she could see some better way of 
handling this she decided that she would take a 
chance on its clearing up if the right job could 
be found for him. 

If work of any kind had not been so difficult 
to find on account of the industrial depression, 
the visitor might have set as her first goal on 
the way to his becoming a steady, dependable 
breadwinner, finding just the right job that would 
meet the needs of his personality. She faced 
the fact that it might be some time before it 
could be found, and turned to more immediate 
goals, of keeping him from becoming discouraged 
and depressed in the meantime. She accepted 
the fact that there might be another period of 
job-drifting but considered this better than no 
work at all. If not any job, almost any job 
became the next step. Should she find it for him 
or expect him to find it for himself? Analysis 
of his work history revealed that someone had 
always found his jobs for him. His brother 
placed him in the first position he had after 
his marriage. Through a friend he had been 
able to get work with the X Company; his sister 
had found one of his recent jobs for him; one 
of his brothers-in-law another and there had 
always been someone to “speak for him” in 
each place where he had been employed since 
leaving the X Company. “He always thinks 
someone else is a better man than he is,” one of 
his former fellow workmen remarked about him. 
The visitor knew that if he were at home without 
a job for very long, the strain would be too 
great on his wife’s new understanding and tech- 
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niques. In the past she had often said that one 
reason she nagged him so much was that it got 
on her nerves to see him sitting around the 
house while she supported the family. The 
visitor encouraged him to believe that he could 
make a good impression on a prospective em- 
ployer, and suggested that he apply at the W 
Company, where she had been told there was 
a vacancy. He did make his own application and 
secured the position. She was not surprised when 
he gave it up after working about a month. 
But she was not prepared for the seed of “ speak- 
ing for yourself” that she had sown, bearing 
fruit in quite the way it did so shortly after 
its planting. The minute he gave up his job 
he began to talk once more about getting back 
with the X Company. All his past efforts at 
reinstatement had been made through other people. 
A few days after he left his last job, he told 
the visitor he had written a letter to the president 
of the X Company. This was his own idea and 
if he had any help in carrying it out, it was only 
the assistance in writing the letter given by his 
eldest son who had gone through two years of 
the high school. In a few days he received a 
reply stating that he could not be reémployed 
because he had passed the age limit. It was a 
great blow to him and his wife said he wept 
practically all day after the letter came. Mrs. 
Seldon’s skill in helping him over this crisis 
was evidence of her new understanding of his 
problem. As soon as he had recovered from 
the first shock he was calm and philosophical 
about it. The age limit which applied to every- 
one alike seemed to be sufficiently objective for 
him to accept the decision, and the visitor be- 
lieves that one big stride, if not the final one, 
has been made in his giving up the possibility 
of returning to the X Company. 

Among other intermediate steps the visitor had 
been considering the possibility of helping Mr. 
Seldon develop some other interests and also the 
desirability of their moving to a new neighbor- 
hood. For the twenty years of their married 
life they have lived in the same neighborhood 
where Mrs. Seldon spent her childhood and where 
her brothers and sisters have settled with their 
families. It meant not only that Mr. Seldon 
was constantly under the critical eye of his 
relatives-in-law but also that they were near 
enough to be a daily stimulus to Mrs. Seldon’s 
all-too-ready tendency to nag. Even the insur- 
ance collector who had been coming to the house 
for years joined them in characterizing him as 
a “lazy bum” and in urging her to have him 
arrested so he would be forced to work. The 
visitor’s feeling that a new neighborhood would 
have many advantages became a conviction when 
Mr. Seldon confided to her a chapter in his 
relations with Mrs. Seldon which occurred eight 
years ago when he was in the hospital. Mrs. 
Seldon had an affair with his sister’s husband. 
Two or three years later the sister’s husband 
died. Not enough time has elapsed since the 
telling of the story for the visitor to know how 
disturbing a factor this is in the relations of 
Mr. and Mrs. Seldon, but judging by Mr. Seldon’s 
emotion in relating the experience it still has a 
good deal of meaning for him. Certainly here 
is one more component of his sense of inferiority. 
Mr. Seldon had never talked with anyone about 
it before except in the family group, and it plainly 
was a relief to tell it to someone whose response 
to it was not an emotional one. Like everything 
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else in the Seldon family this seemed to have 
been well known by all the relatives on both 
sides of the family. 

Now the visitor was determined to try to per- 
suade them to move from the scene of so many 
things that meant failure to Mr. Seldon. But 
how could this be accomplished? Mrs. Seldon’s 
work which adds a substantial amount to the 
family budget is only a few blocks from their 
house. This factor and the associations of years 
were some of the obstacles in the way. On the 
other hand it takes the oldest boy, who has never 
been very strong, over an hour to get to his 
work, and then there is the long trip home after 
a hard day’s work. As he is still in the first 
year of a four years’ apprenticeship there was 
reasonable assurance that he would be employed 
in the same place for the next three years. Here 
was the visitor’s main motivation, for both the 
father and mother are devoted to him. From 
time to time she had talked with them about 
moving, but had never pressed the point. A re- 
cent physical examination of the boy provided 
her with a convincing argument and an emotional 
appeal. At the time of writing she believes that 
the family will move as soon as a_ suitable 
house can be found near enough to the boy’s 
work. 

Now that it seems to be settled that the family 
is to move, some of the plans for developing 
new interests for Mr. Seldon will have to be 
postponed. The children are a good deal inter- 
ested in their Sunday School and the visitor 
hopes that she can capitalize this in some way. 
His one success in life has been with his children. 
More than once the visitor has used this to 
arouse him from a depression, but she has always 
been careful not to overdo this motivation, re- 
membering Mrs. Seldon’s sensitiveness about 
her own failure with them and fearing it might 
prove to be a boomerang. The visitor is watch- 
ing for an opportunity to get him interested in 
other children, and when they are settled in a 
new neighborhood she hopes this can be found 
for him in some of the group activities in the 
church. 


This brings us to the end of the visitor’s 
first six months’ acquaintance with the Sel- 
dons. If she were asked what she hoped for 
the future, I think she would prophesy no 
miraculous transformation, but would say 
that she believes if the right job is found 
for Mr. Seldon, she can count on Mrs. Sel- 
don giving up her work; on the real affection 
of Mr. and Mrs. Seldon for each other in 
spite of the episode of eight years ago; on 
the interest of both of them in providing 
opportunities for the children, especially the 
oldest boy; on the changing attitudes of the 
family ; and on the response of both Mr. and 
Mrs. Seldon to her interest in them, as 
factors in a slowly but progressively develop- 
ing situation. There are too many inter- 
mediate goals still to be reached for her 
even to formulate the steps on the way to 
the more distant goal of regularity of work. 
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However, the visitor recognizes that this 
habit of irregularity of work is bound up 
with Mr. Seldon’s dependency on his mother 
which he carried into his adult life and trans- 
ferred to his sister at his mother’s death. 
She is also aware of his present dependency 
on her and how important a factor her use 
of this will be in the treatment of this habit. 
In these few months she has made wiser use 
of it than his mother and sister did in a 
lifetime, as indicated by her successful at- 
tempt to get him to make his own application 
for work. And the visitor has carried Mrs. 
Seldon and the sister along with her in the 
understanding of the significance of Mr. 
Seldon’s dependency. 

The corner-stone of the treatment in this 
family was the careful personality study 
which the visitor made of Mr. Seldon, re- 
vealing the shadow his childhood habits had 
cast on his adult life, the effect on him of 
the attitudes of his wife and all their rela- 
tives and the emotional significance of his 
work. The foundation of this corner-stone 
was the good contacts which the visitor made 
with Mr. and Mrs. Seldon and their rela- 
tives; the treatment thus far has been for 
the most part indirect. The visitor’s efforts 
to change Mr. Seldon’s habits have been 
made through attacks on his social environ- 
ment—changing the attitudes of his wife 
and relatives ; trying to find work that would 
give him as much prestige as he had in his 
former position and that would compare fav- 
orably with the occupations of his relatives ; 
moving from the old neighborhood with all 
its associations with his failures, and look- 
ing forward to the possibility of new inter- 
ests for him in the group activities of the 
children in the church. The visitor herself 
and her attitude towards his problems are 
not to be overlooked as new factors in his 
social environment, to which Mr. Seldon 
and all the others are responding. The near- 
est approach to a direct method of modifying 
his attitudes was the visitor’s encouragement 
of Mr. Seldon to apply for his own work 


and the germination of this idea of initiative, 
which was manifested in his writing the let- 
ter to the president of the X Company. Here 
it was a suggestion from a person in whom 
he had confidence and whose good opinion 
he cared about more than a facing of the 
facts, as we ordinarily think of it. 

Can we evaluate the treatment in this 
case in terms of success or failure? When 
we have worked out even some crude meas- 
ures of growth, it will be a simpler task to 
make such evaluations. Mr. Seldon is far 
from being a steady, dependable breadwin- 
ner, but is he traveling in the right direction 
though over a roundabout road to that goal? 
In geometry a straight line has been proved 
the shortest distance between two points, but 
it seems to be otherwise in the change of 
habit. If we are trying to make people con- 
form to fixed behavior patterns we shall 
probably pronounce the treatment in the 
Seldon family a failure. If we conceive of 
life as a developing experience we may feel 
that it has been so far a success. 

It is a truism that the changing of habit 
is a long, slow process. Even in children it 
is not an over-night process; much less in 
adults. The behaviorists who have been 
making laboratory experiments with habit 
as a repetition of a particular act have found 
that it takes an adult at least a third longer 
to set up a habit than it does a child. Habit 
in the market place is a complexity indeed 
in contrast to habit in the laboratory. It is 
not unlikely that case workers, when they 
have made more experiments with this new 
dynamic habit, will discover that the differ- 
ence in time between adults and children is 
much greater when social behavior is being 
modified than when an habitual performance 
of a particular act is being set up. The hope- 
ful thing for the future is that case workers 
are experimenting with the change of habit. 
From the analysis and comparison of their 
experiences we may look for light on the 
process as well as on the time element in 
the change of habit. 
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THE ART OF HELPING: THROUGH THE 
INTERVIEW' 


LUCIA B. CLOW : 
Supervisor of Districts, Milwaukee Family Welfare Association 


group of records, both new and old, 

in search of material on successful 
treatment, several changes in emphasis are 
apparent. The early records have nothing 
except treatment interviews. “ Man looked 
healthy, so agent advised that he get to work 
at once.” There was no time for investi- 
gation, for consultation with experts, for 
anything beyond the meeting and treating 
of each problem as it arose, although because 
of the meagre records it is hard to judge of 
the worker’s objectives or of the results ob- 
tained. While thoughtfulness and considera- 
tion certainly went into the planning, 
treatment was somewhat on an intuitive 
basis. 

Then in the development of the technique 
of diagnosis, in the search for facts and 
more facts, the ultimate use of those facts 
was sometimes obscured or pushed indefi- 
nitely ahead. Diagnostic and prognostic 
summaries were couched in vague and 
general terms. Or again, the visitor sat in 
solemn conclave with her superintendent or 
with the district committee and decided 
what was to be done with the family, “ that 
these were the facts of the case,” only to 
visit afterward to find an altered situation 
demanding an entirely new plan to be 
worked out extemporaneously with the 
family. Frequently, in spite of the stressing 
of the need for further facts when a plan 
did not grow out of diagnosis, the visitor 
found herself with long typewritten pages 
of information from collateral sources which 
she did not know how to use, or which she 
occasionally interpreted to show the need 


Te A person going through a large 





minimum wage. 

Our emphasis is now swinging back to the 
treatment phase again. We are accepting, 
of course, a forward-looking diagnosis as 
a foundation, utilizing, too, the stimulating 
but objective help of the case conference and 
bringing to the client’s doorstep all the avail- 


1Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Division on the Family, June 16, 1925. 


able resources of the community. Yet we 
are realizing also that the success of any 
except a fool proof plan (and of such, how 
many are there?) may be made or marred 
by the relationship between client and visitor, 
and that more and more in the medium of 
this interplay the plans for the family 
evolve. 

This has given a new significance to the 
interview. “ Well, but what do you say to 
a family on such and such an occasion?” 
is the query of others as well as the visitor- 
in-training. However, we are still far from 
formulating definite principles of how the 
interview may be used as a tool in treatment, 
although the psychiatric field has given— 
and is giving—incalculable help with this 
problem. But must not all of us repeatedly 
turn back to specific interviews for further 
material ? 

The following two interviews are pre- 
sented for discussion—not at all in the spirit 
of charting a new field but as illustrations 
of how two rather typical situations were 
met in two families. 


Mr. Grant was referred to the family agency by 
a court worker to whom he had complained 
about the care given by his wife to their two 
children, eight and six. At the time of the ap- 
plication, the children were still in the home with 
Mr. Grant, partially cared for by a relative who 
lived in the same building. Mrs. Grant had been 
gone a few days, was at the home of a friend 
who was said to be influencing Mrs. Grant to 
divorce her husband. After the visitor had had 
a long interview with Mr. Grant, she made several 
attempts to talk with Mrs. Grant, who answered 
the questions put to her, but who gave informa- 
tion guardedly and insisted that she would proceed 
with her divorce because of Mr. Grant’s non- 
support and cruelty, and that Mr. Grant should 
support the children in an institution. Several 
collateral sources seen led the visitor to feel that 
the points of contention were not insurmountable ; 
that if Mrs. Grant could only be persuaded to 
return before the break becatie established, an 
adjustment might be made. Even Mrs. Grant’s 
attorney was willing to assist in a reconciliation. 
Mrs. Grant continued obdurate, however, and 
Mr. Grant, growing impatient, applied to a Cath- 
olic agency for placement of the children. Mrs. 
Grant was seen again, both by the visitor and 
by the priest, but she reiterated her refusal to 
return to Mr. Grant, although half-hea: stat- 
ing that she would like the custody of the 
At no time was there any suecess in getting any 
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spontaneous reaction from her. In another at- 
tempt to formulate a plan a conference of the 
interested persons was arranged. 

Father X, Mr. and Mrs. Grant, the latter’s 
attorney and the visitor were present. Mr. Grant 
had in his hand a copy of the divorce proceedings 
which had been served on him the previous day 
and over which he was very much excited, 
vehemently declaring that he would counter claim 
all such accusations. On the other hand, Mr. 
Grant seemed not to consider Mrs. Grant, but 
only the welfare of his two children. Mrs. Grant 
blamed Mr. Grant for everything she had ever 
done; she had not gone out with other men, 
but even if she had, it would have been his fault 
because he once told her that if she wanted kind 
words she would have to go to the street to 
get them. Mr. Grant brushed these things aside 
as not worth consideration and asked about the 
care of the children, going over much of the 
ground already discussed with him before. Mrs. 
Grant insisted that Mr. Grant had struck her; 
he insisted he had only pushed her away. Mr. 
Grant insisted that many times Mrs. Grant had 
stayed out all night, that she arrived home one 
morning at 5 a.m. Mrs. Grant retorted that he 
knew perfectly well he had locked her out of 
the house so that she was forced to sit on the 
porch. During this argument the visitor listened 
quietly and Father X acted as mediator. Finally, 
when the neglect of the children was stressed, 
Mrs. Grant began to cry, sobbing that everyone 
was against her. She got up as if to leave the 
room but the visitor went to her to calm her. 
Mrs. Grant stood by the window undecidedly. 
Mr. Grant spoke up, “ What’s the matter? If 
you need air, why don’t you raise the window.” 
The visitor suggested that Mr. Grant do this for 
her but when he made no move, the courtesy 
was performed by Father X. As the conference 
seemed to be getting nowhere, it was adjourned. 
The visitor suggested Mrs. Grant accompany her 
to lunch. 

As they left the building Mrs. Grant was asked 
where she might like to go. The question was 
put quite casually as the visitor was anxious to 
know what familiarity Mrs. Grant had with down- 
town restaurants, these having played a prominent 
part in Mr. Grant’s accusations. Mrs. Grant's 
reply was hesitating and it was hard to tell 
whether she did not know eating places or whether 
she did not wish to appear to know. The choice 
of lunch room was finally made by the visitor, 
a secluded table chosen and a nourishing lunch 
ordered. Mrs. Grant seemed to enjoy her meal, 
but she showed little experience with restaurant 
service and watched the visitor closely in the use 
of her silver. With the casual preliminaries of 
the ordering of the meal out of the way, a 
barren spot in the conversation was avoided by 
talking of clothes. Mrs. Grant was trimly dressed 
and it was possible to sincerely compliment her 
about her appearance. “Oh, but he says I lost 
all my good looks by going out with men.” To 
this the visitor replied, avoiding temporarily the 
possible discussion of the present difficulty, “ But 
he hasn’t always said such things to you, has he?” 
With this as an opening wedge it was easy to 
turn the conversation back to Mrs. Grant’s early 
married life. With great pride and in detail she 


told of her wedding in St. Margaret’s, the finest 
one th. church had ever had up to that time. 
With only a question here and there, a long story 
followed of her carly home with Mr. Grant’s 
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parents, of her troubles with him, of several jjj- 
nesses including a period of extreme nervousness 
a year before when she had not been able to 
sleep. She spoke particularly of a certain doctor 
who had treated her kindly at that time. Then, 
somewhat abruptly, the conversation stopped and 
after a pause uninterrupted by further questions 
and in which Mrs. Grant seemed to be thinking 
over the situation, she said slowly that she thought 
Mr. Grant was looking thinner, that she wondered 
if he got enough to eat, that when she was at 
home she always tried to feed the family well, 
even taking the children with her to the store 
so that they could pick out what they wanted. 

The visitor replied, “ But don’t you think that 
Mr. Grant is really worried over all this trouble?” 
Mrs. Grant admitted that he might be. She had 
wanted to surprise him, to make him think, so 
she applied for a divorce. He had thought she 
would come back as she had before when she 
went away. But she hated to see him looking 
so poorly. Then the visitor, risking everything 
she had gained, but feeling even surer than before 
with the new insight gained from Mrs. Grant's 
story that if Mrs. Grant could only return home 
and Mr. Grant be made to see her point of view 
that the home might be saved, asked Mrs. Grant 
if she would not put aside some of her own 
troubles, consider the children, go back to Father 
X and tell him that if Mr. Grant would move 
to another house (this had been one of the 
points of contention) that she would return to 
live under the same roof. Mrs. Grant was 
hesitant, but further details as to the probable 
arrangement were brought to the support of the 
plan. These in turn brought out additional facts 
from Mrs. Grant. She spoke particularly of Mr. 
Grant’s discourtesy to her in the preceding con- 
ference. This argument was met by asking her 
if she did not think that both she and Mr. Grant 
were worried and had said things they each 
regretted. It was agreed finally, however, that 
after seeing Father X, Mrs. Grant was to go 
to her lawyer to discuss with him her return 
so that all should be done legally in case she 
wished to reopen divorce proceedings if the recon- 
ciliation failed. Mrs. Grant was then accom- 
panied to Father X’s office, and left to carry out 
the rest of her plan alone. Her actual return 
to the home took place a few days later. 


Now, of course, this interview by itself 
cannot be fruitful of results unless Mr. 
Grant can be reached and unless the visitor’s 
diagnosis of the probably solvable sources 
of friction is correct. Yet the three objec- 
tives of the worker for this interview were 
accomplished. Mrs. Grant told freely her 
side of the trouble, a contact was established, 
and the first step in a reconciliation was 
taken. 

The key points in the interview might be 
listed as follows: 

(1) A setting favorable to the securing of 
confidence was created. In the sharing of 
food it is hard to maintain a barrier, 

(2) The main issue was avoided until a 
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sympathetic understanding had been estab- 


lished. 

(3) The previous high water mark in the 
client’s life, namely, her wedding and early 
married life were utilized to balance against 
the present low water mark of the threaten- 
ing divorce. Do we not many times forget 
to look for the high spots, and forget to 
study the circumstances that made for the 
happiness as well as for the unhappiness of 
the particular person whose adjustments we 
wish to understand? 

(4) Only a tentative plan was offered, 
with definite loopholes of escape. 

(5) The definite next steps were left to 
the client so that the plan would be of her 
own making as much as possible. 

(6) The visitor’s personality, without 
doubt, was a deciding factor; she was a 
married woman, older than the client, with 
children of her own. She was punctilious 
about small courtesies and was quiet spoken. 
Unconsciously her wider experience must 
have been a recommendation for the wisdom 
of her suggestions. 


In the Reilly family was a very different situ- 
ation. All the possibilities of a new contact were 
gone. Mr. and Mrs. Reilly and their five children 
had been known to social agencies and public 
outdoor relief departments in various communities 
in two states. An accidental near-asphyxiation of 
the children brought newspaper publicity which 
was far from helpful. The family society in 
A— knew of at least three occasions when the 
family had been returned as public charges. In 
one community they had been given tickets to 
leave town as they were considered undesirable. 
There was a history of irregular work, of resi- 
dence in cheap rooming houses; they were always 
going to move on to something better, but were 
also endowed with a faculty for achieving a 
return to A— at 5 p.m. with no place to go. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Reilly had come from homes which 
had been broken when the children were small. 

One cold day in December a call came in to 
the district office. The Reilly’s were needing 
food. The visitor making the call had seen the 
Reillys only a few times but had recently had 
physical and mental tests of Mr. Reilly which 
had been productive of no particular findings. 
There seemed no tangible reason why Mr. Reilly 
should work so irregularly. He had given up 
his last job when jobs were not plentiful to get 
his back pay and have cash on hand. His failure 
to find other work had elicited some rather posi- 
tive remarks from the department of outdoor 
relief. Upon the occasion of this particular visit 
a school nurse was leaving the house and Mrs. 
Reilly was concluding her argument against some 
much needed medica! attention for the children. 
When Mrs. Reilly and the visitor were alone, 
the visitor’s first comment was that she was 
surprised to hear Mrs. Reilly talking in such a 
way to a person who came to be of help to 


the family. Mrs. Reilly retorted, “ But of what 
help has anyone been to the family ?” and 
launched volubly into her grievances. A refusal 
of Mr. Reilly’s recent request for aid was upper- 
most. The visitor listened quietly, without 
arguing back as Mrs. Reilly had evidently ex- 
pected her to do. 

Mrs. Reilly straightened herself with a visible 
physical effort and put the baby down out of 
her arms. She had been talked to by social work- 
ers all over the state and she had made up her 
mind that this time she would do the talking, 
that what she was going to say took courage. 
After all why weren’t the Reillys as good as 
some of the other families that got help? Mr. 
Reilly did not drink or gamble, he had never 
been untrue to her or she to him, they were 
both fond of their children, when Mr. Reilly 
had quit his job he had had a better place in 
view or he had needed immediate cash. She 
told in detail of some of the hardships in their 
early life. In further support of her position she 
mentioned that she had two “very respectable” 
brothers in another city. 

The visitor listened until Mrs. Reilly had com- 
pletely spent her anger; then said that what 
Mrs. Reilly told her interested her very much. 
Now that Mrs. Reilly had explained how the 
situation seemed to her, would Mrs. Reilly like 
to know how the situation seemed to the agency? 
Mrs. Reilly would. In simple language the visitor 
explained the community point of view, the trans- 
portation agreement, the Community Fund, the 
society’s budget and the expensiveness of social 
work. The visitor would like to think over what 
Mrs. Reilly had told, perhaps present some of 
the facts to the advisory committee; she respected 
Mrs. Reilly’s point of view and was glad Mrs. 
Reilly had taken her into her confidence. In 
the meantime, would Mrs. Reilly think over 
what she, the visitor, had said? 

It was significant to note that, hardly a day 
later, Mrs. Reilly with Mr. Reilly in tow appeared 
at the district office. Her courage had flagged a 
little but she still spoke firmly. She felt perhaps 
she had not told the whole truth. She wanted 
the visitor to know that Mr. Reilly was easily 
influenced, that he picked up bad associates, that 
if he didn’t drink or gamble now, he soon would 
if he kept on in the present fashion. Mr. Reilly 
weakly assented to Mrs. Reilly’s statements. The 
visitor was able to talk over a tentative plan 
of establishing the family in its own rooms, and 
Mrs. Reilly was told that any plans worked out 
with her were based on the visitor’s confidence 
of Mrs. Reilly’s opinion of the situation. There 
is not time to tell of the next processes, of the 
development of responsibility and self-respect in 
both Mr. and Mrs. Reilly, largely through in- 
terviews with both of them and putting the 
responsibilities for decisions upon them. Which 
clinic would Mrs. Reilly have the children attend? | 
Here were the addresses and clinic hours of the 
available dispensaries. Was Mr. Reilly going to 
vote if he could establish his residence? If Mary 
was having a poor report card hadn’t Mrs. Reilly 
better talk to the teacher? 


The key points in the preceding interview 
might be listed as follows: 

(1) The chance opportunity was seized 
and utilized for getting at the client’s point 
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of view and for giving her a full and patient 
hearing. It is not always possible or desir- 
able to set the stage. The visitor at no 
time had been satisfied with her contact with 
the family, but for this particular visit she 
had no objective beyond that of handling the 
problem of the hour. 

(2) What might be called a second first 
interview took place; that is, there was a 
retelling, with more elaboration of the mate- 
rial considered important in a first interview. 
Many times this second first interview con- 
tains more significant material than the first 
one, which may have touched in only a per- 
functory way on deep rooted problems. 

(3) The client’s point of view was not 
only secured but respected and an appeal to 
her intelligence was made in explaining the 
community’s attitude. By putting her on 
her honor for telling the truth, her truthful- 
ness was stimulated. 

(4) The visitor’s strong interest in com- 
munity organization problems was undoubt- 
edly a factor, although superficially it might 
appear to be incompatible with the client’s 
sense of individual grievance. The visitor 
comments that the explanations given Mrs. 
Reilly were almost verbatim quotations from 
a talk she had given to a church group. 
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In the analysis of any treatment inter- 
views, we are still handicapped by the lack 
of proper terminology, in spite of our con- 
tinuous efforts to record behavior. We are 
even further away from recording in definite 
terms any of the worker’s objectives or 
processes, clear pictures of which are neces- 
sary to the study of the use of the interview. 
For example, how much more effective the 
interview with a certain feebleminded man 
might have been, if the student visitor had 
known the previous visitor’s method of con- 
ducting her home visits. As it was, the 
client came into the office asking to see the 
previous visitor. The superintendent, to 
whom he was referred, asked him why he 
felt he must talk to Miss Brown instead of 
to Miss Smith. “Oh, we like Miss Smith 
all right, but Miss Brown when she came to 
see us, she just talked about one thing at a 
time. We got that thing all decided before 
we talked about something else. Now Miss 
Smith she talks to us about everything all 
at once.” Some form of subjective record- 
ing would have shown how the visitor 
“talked about one thing at a time.” 

In the conclusion may I just make one 
more plea for the further study of the inter- 
view as a tool in the art of helping? 


SOME TESTS FOR THE EVALUATION OF 
CASE WORK METHODS' 


ELINOR BLACKMAN 


Assistant Executive Director, United Hebrew Charities, New York 


P MHE report for 1923 of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Evaluation of the Commit- 
tee on Case Work Processes of the 

American Association of Social Workers 

begins with a statement that the Committee 

“found a startling scarcity of material on 

which to begin their work. A sub-commit- 

tee searched the library, read annual reports 
and questioned individual workers. Their 
conclusions were that, so far, there had been 
almost no attempt, either by organizations 
or by individual workers, to evaluate the re- 
sults of social case work.” I think most 
of us will agree that this state of affairs in 


1 Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Division on the Family, June 12, 1925. 
2 The Compass, December, 1923. 


regard to evaluation of case work processes 
is still only too true in 1925. Yet without 








some process of evaluation to guide its de-" 


velopment, during the twenty or thirty years 
of its existence, case work could not have 
achieved even its present standards of tech- 
nique and accomplishment. It is inevitable 
that a profession which is concerned entirely 
with people and their relations to each other 
and to society shall be continuously and per- 
sistently criticized and checked up by people 
concerned therein. Thus,the community, the 
families concerned, and the agencies and in- 
dividuals carrying on the work are constantly 
(and always will be) performing an evalu- 
ation function which, however crude and 
intangible it may be, will nevertheless have 
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its definite influence in the growth and de- 
velopment of case work philosophy and 
technique. 

It is a more formal and definite method of 
evaluation with which this paper is con- 
cerned, however, and one which can be de- 
veloped and practiced only by the agencies 
and case workers themselves. 

Besides a variety of sources from which 
the evaluation process may emanate—such 
as the community, the family, and the case 
workers themselves—there are various 
phases of the work toward which it may be 
directed, i.e., technique of investigation, 
analysis, diagnosis, and treatment; or the 
evaluation may consist in an estimate of 
actual results. The direction of the process 
will depend on its objective, which may be a 
test of techhique, or a test of accomplish- 
ment in terms of actual adjustments in indi- 
viduals and families. Until case work tech- 
nique has been more scientifically established 
than it is at present, effective and valid 
evaluation cannot be practiced on technique 
alone, for at the present stage of its career, 
technique is dependent on actual accomplish- 
ment for the proof of its validity and effec- 
tiveness. Thus, evaluation of results to- 
gether with evaluation of technique should 
and undoubtedly will become an instrument 
in the development of case work technique. 

Evaluation of results implies evaluation of 
the effectiveness of treatment. In an article 
entitled “A Study of Social Treatment,” ? 
Porter Lee describes two aspects of social 
treatment, executive and leadership. The 
executive aspect is that which “ involves 
chiefly the discovery of a particular resource 
and arranges for its use”’; the leadership 
aspect is that which “ involves primarily not 
the use of other resources but the influence 
of the personality of the worker. Both are 
executive, both are leadership; but the ex- 


‘ecutive aspects of treatment seem (to me) 


more outstanding in the first . . . and 
the leadership aspects more outstanding in 
the second.” Mr. Lee further states that it 
is in the executive aspects of treatment that 
we have thus far achieved our most numer- 
ous successes. Similarly it is primarily of 
executive aspects of treatment that we have 
thus far achieved any tests for evaluation. 

Most family agencies are undoubtedly 


1 Tue Famity, December, 1923, page 191. 


familiar with a method of checking problems 
and services on a statistical card which was 
devised in 1915 by a special committee on 
statistics of the American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work. It is a 
further expansion and use of this system 
which—in the experience of one family care 
agency—has seemed to demonstrate evalua- 
tion possibilities, particularly in the field of 
executive treatment. 

For the benefit of any who may be un- 
familiar with the statistical card to which I 
refer, I will describe it briefly. The back of 
the card contains a list of problems, such as 
unemployment and related problems; lists of 
physical ailments, mental diseases, social 
problems such as domestic infelicity, family 
desertion, juvenile delinquency, bad hous- 
ing; with a corresponding list of services, 
such as employment secured ; physical treat- 
ment ; institutional care ; mental examination 
and treatment; imprisonment of deserter; 
support order; adjustment within family 
group; juvenile court action secured; re- 
moval to better quarters. In this system, 
however, though the lists of problems and 
services seem to correspond, there is no 
means for actually correlating these prob- 
lems and services in the checking, so that it 
could not be determined, for example, 
whether, in an individual instance, a case of 
tuberculosis had received physical care or 
sanatorial care; or, taking a group of cases, 
how many had received physical treatment 
or how many had received sanatorial care. 

Furthermore, the checking method did not 
provide any means for indicating effort but 
incompleted service. Thus, though the 
method provided some means of evaluating 
service (in that services were enumerated), 
there was no means of evaluating service in 
relation to the problems, nor was there any 
way of estimating degrees of service. 

Last year a family agency, with some 
trepidation to be sure, introduced a method 
of checking which attempted to meet both 
these deficiencies. I say the method was in- 
troduced with trepidation because in the be- 
ginning it seemed complicated and the fear 
was expressed that the burden of carrying 
it might be heavier than any case worker 
could or should be asked to carry. Fears on 
this score have been allayed by experience, 
however, and the system now seems to be 
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established on a permanent basis which is 
quite satisfactory to all concerned. 

The card to which I am referring makes it 
possible definitely to relate services to prob- 
lems. This is accomplished by means of a 
number system whereby the problem and the 
corresponding service are given the same 
number, i.e., unemployment is numbered (1), 
the corresponding service is marked (1), 
employment secured, (a) through an 
agency; (b) directly. Problem (3) is in- 
sufficient earnings; the services read (3) 
(a) wage increase secured, (b) better em- 
ployment secured. Problem (5) is indebted- 
ness ; the services read (5) (a) advice which 
enables family to meet debt, (b) debt paid 
through another source, (c) extension of 


credit or debt cancelled. A group of medical _ 


problems, such as_ tuberculosis, asthma, 
cardiovascular, etc., the numbers of which 
on the card range from (7) to (21), havea 
group of services which are labelled (7) to 
(21), which read (a) physical treatment, 
(b) physical treatment by a special local 
source, (c) institutional care, (d) persuad- 
ing patient to remain in institution, (e) bed- 
side care—public health nurse, (f) dental 
care, (g) optical care, (h) prenatal or post- 
natal care, (i) nutrition class. Another 
problem called educational or vocational 
need has the following services which cor- 
respond to it listed: (a) vocational guid- 
ance, (b) scholarship, (c) trade or indus- 
trial training, (d) occupational adjustment, 
(e) English classes, (f) children kept in 
school beyond work-age. Besides the list of 
services which correspond to the list of 51 
problems, there is a list of miscellaneous 
services each of which may apply to any one, 
to none, or to a group of problems. These 
are (52) connection with relatives strength- 
ened, (53) settlement contact, (54) recre- 
ational or cultural opportunities, (55) re- 
ligious training, (56) fresh air care and 
vacations, (57) temporary shelter, (58) day 
nursery care, (59) business equipment, (60) 
restored to self-support, (61) psychometric 
test, (62) general physical examination. 
The question will be raised as to what 
happens when a problem exists in two mem- 
bers of a family and two kinds of services 
are given for the same problem. This diffi- 
culty is met by a number column where 4 
number corresponding to the number of the 


family member on the front of card is re- 
corded. Numbers (1) and (2) refer to the 
man and the woman, and the children are 
numbered in order of their ages. Thus, if 
the father and the second oldest child in the 
family were suffering from tuberculosis and 
the father was receiving sanatorial care and 
the child clinic care, these facts would be 
recorded as follows: Problem (7) tuber- 
culosis, would be checked; in the member 
column would be recorded numbers (1) for 
the father, (4) for the child. On the serv- 
ice side, institutional care would be checked 
with the number (1) recorded in the mem- 
ber column opposite it, and physical treat- 
ment would be checked with the number (4) 
recorded in the member column opposite it. 
In instances where the problem and the serv- 
ice which was given are not in corresponding 
groups, the service is related to the problem 
by means of a note after the service which 
gives the problem number. This happens 
most infrequently, however, so that it is but 
very seldom that it is necessary to use this 
device. 

Another significant feature of this card is 
a method of checking which indicates effort, 
or some explanation of a failure to give 
service. Thus a check indicates completed 
service; a cross, service initiated; a circle, 
service offered and refused; a dash, care not 
given because of lack of community re- 
sources; another device for care given in a 
previous month. 


The whole procedure sounds complicated 
and cumbersome. The question is, is it 
worth while? This was a very serious ques- 
tion in the minds of the staff members of 
the organization which first tried the system 
in 1924. The urgent need for a _ better 
method of recording and evaluating its 
activities supplied the necessary courage to 
experiment with it. No one knew at the 
outset whether the actual statistical results 
would warrant the effort that was put into 
producing them,’ but it did seem reasonably 
certain that the mere process of checking 
would provide a means of evaluating her 
work to each individual case worker. And 
such has proved to be the case. One worker, 
in answer to the query as to whether she 
thought the system was worth while, replied 
“Well, of course, I hate the statistical work 
I have to do, but I realize its value to the 
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organization and to me.” To her the value 
lies in the thrill of seeing a problem disap- 
pear, or cease to be checked for several 
months; the opportunity it gives her to 
know where she stands at the end of the 
month; the reminder to get things done—for 
she remarked, “ one sometimes finds oneself 
becoming blissfully oblivious of continued 
problems.” She also told how the checking 
had spurred her to extra activity on prob- 
lems as a group, which she had been neglect- 
ing, such as referring clients for citizenship 
papers, and so on. 

Perhaps the most significant testimony as 
to the value of the system to staff members 
came from the staff themselves when, after 
a year’s trial, they voted unanimously to con- 
tinue it. And this was before any adequate 
form of presentation of the figures had been 
developed, so that their value as statistical 
data to the organization was as yet unknown. 

It is only within the last two months that 
a practical form of presentation of the 
monthly totals has been devised. Conse- 
quently, it has not yet been possible to use 
or develop the system to its full capacity. 
Some figures based on the experience of 
1924 and the first month of this year may 
indicate the possibilities of this method of 
evaluation. 

First, let us consider the five methods of 
checking, with their indications of service 
completed, initiated, offered and refused, not 
given because of lack of community re- 
sources, and given in a previous month. 
Some fear was expressed by its progenitors 
that this system might present alibis for the 
failure to give service, and that there would 
be a conspicuous checking of care not given 
because of lack of community resources. 
This fear was unfounded, however, as the 
statistics for 1924 will show, and doubt is 
now expressed as to whether or not the staff 
is sufficiently alive to the community’s re- 
sponsibility in meeting social case work 
problems. The figures for 1924 cover ten 
months only, as the plan was not in actual 
operation until March. In that period, 
57,606 problems were recorded, on which 
there were 11,094 completed services, a 
ratio of 19.3 per cent; 3,991 services initi- 
ated but not completed, a ratio of 6.9 per 
cent; 961 services were offered and refused, 
a ratio of 1.6 per cent; and 145 services 


were recorded as not having been given 
because of lack of community resources, a 
ratio of .2 per cent. Thus the completed 
services remain in the majority, a fact which 
is somewhat surprising, perhaps, but also 
reassuring. 

It takes but little imagination to realize the 
infinite analyses to be made and deductions 
to be drawn from sets of figures like these. 
First we find variations for the organization 
as a whole, as to ratio of services to prob- 
lems at different times of the year, i.e., 
services were at their height in June with a 
ratio to problems of 29.8 per cent with a 
drop to 18.2 per cent in August when the 
staff was depleted by vacations. March 1925 
is a distinct improvement over March 1924, 
with an increase in ratio from 29.3 per cent 
to 35.9 per cent, a condition which is cer- 
tainly encouraging and one which would 
seem to have some connection with an in- 
creased staff. Variations in different dis- 
tricts have their significance and demand 
explanation. One district which had been 
running an average of 40 per cent services 
to problems suddenly dropped to 21 per cent 
per month and then shot up to 51 per cent 
the next month. It is likewise significant to 
note a contrast in ratios between a district 
which was suffering from a depleted staff 
one month and a district which was very ade- 
quately staffed that same month, the one 
showing a ratio of 11.6 per cent, the other 
one of 40.6 per cent. All these figures may 
seem to point out obvious facts, but it is 
often reassuring to have factual proof of the 
obvious, particularly when it is a board of 
directors that is to be convinced of the 
validity of those facts. From the super- 
visory point of view, the trends and fluctu- 
ations in work from month to month, dis- 
trict by district, presented by figures such as 
I have quoted, are often some which might 
never have appeared in any other way, with 
the result that the facts underlying them 
might never have been revealed. 

So much for the evaluation possibilities of 
statistics of problems and services as a whole 
group, of which, I will again state, we have 
harely scratched the surface. We find our 
next evaluation opportunity in studies of 
individual problems and their services. The 
fact that the problems of unemployment and 
underemployment in the statistics for 1924 
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showed a higher proportion of services 
offered and refused than any other problem, 
made it seem worth while to analyze those 
figures a little further. This further analysis 
revealed the facts that 35.6 per cent of the 
cases of unemployment received treatment, 
either through an agency or indirectly; in 
5.9 per cent, services were offered and re- 
fused ; and in .8 per cent care was not given 
because of lack of community resources. 
The query is, what happened to the other 
56.7 per cent? When figures like these are 
presented to a staff of workers I wonder if 
they will not stimulate thought and action. 

The study of the problem labelled “ do- 
mestic infelicity ” and the treatment thereof 
yielded some interesting results. In 15.7 
per cent treatment called “ social adjust- 
ment ” was either initiated or completed. In 
one instance the family was referred to the 
family court and in three instances families 
were referred to the National Desertion 
Bureau. In 8 per cent the service of social 
adjustment was complete and in 7.7 it was 
initiated. In 2.5 per cent it was offered and 
refused. Apparently the community had no 
responsibility in the solution of this prob- 
lem, as there were no recordings of service 
not given because of lack of community 
resources ! 

In March 1925, statistics in regard to the 
treatment of educational or vocational need 
were of interest since they showed a marked 
increase over March of the year before. 
Such problems in March 1924 numbered 
186; in 1925, 331; while services jumped 
from 77 to 179, showing an increase in per- 
centage of services to problems from 41.4 
per cent to 54 per cent, and this in spite of 
the increase in recognized problems. These 
figures were of particular significance since 
they followed a decision by the staff to take 
over the responsibility for doing vocational 
guidance work with children with advice of 
and in consultation with the specialized de- 
partment, to which this responsibility had 
formerly been relegated, and which had been 
able to give this service to only a limited 
group. The increase in service figures is 
gratifying. There still remains, however, 
the question as to how its quality may be 
estimated. 

And this last question raises another as to 
what contribution this statistical system does 


make to the evaluation process. That the 
figures contain an infinite mass of material 
for study, analysis, and interpretation is 
evident. That they are open to criticism 
because of lack of scientific foundation—due 
to inaccuracies of checking, and to variations 
in interpretations of terms—is also evident. 
But, without doubt, we can accept the idea 
that they do indicate trends, emphases, and 
fluctuations in activities, with pretty definite 
indications of degrees of success, and that in 
so doing they are actually one means of 
evaluating case work processes. 

In introducing this method of evaluation 
for discussion, the statement was made that 
it applied chiefly to the evaluation of the ex- 
ecutive aspect of treatment. Its effective- 
ness in indicating leadership treatment must 
not be overlooked, however. After all, as 
Mr. Lee has stated, executive treatment im- 
plies some degree of leadership treatment, 
and this is true particularly if the service 
has been completed. Furthermore, there are 
suggestions of pure leadership treatment in 
the list of services, from which I have 
already quoted, such as “training in 
home-making,”” “connection with relatives 
strengthened,” “ vocational guidance,” and 
“other social adjustment.” But the list is 
startlingly small, and meagre in its content 
and implications. Professor Mclver has 
said that the end of social research is not a 
quantitative thing, that the things in which 
social sciences are ultimately interested— 
such as happiness—cannot be _ added. 
Leadership treatment in social case work is 
one example of these things in social science 
which it is difficult to estimate quantitatively. 
Yet I am not willing to admit that no way 
can be found for a tangible presentation of 
this so far elusive and subtle phase of case 
work which, in the final analysis, is its 
essence. Professor Mclver has also stated 
that the social approach to research must be 
made in its own terms, viz., personal values. 
A terminology for the processes of changing 
different sorts of attitudes, as well as for the 
attitudes themselves, will be one step in the 
development of method for one phase of 
social science research. It will also be an 
essential step in making possible the evalu- 
ation of its most vital process, that of 
leadership treatment. 

Some degree of evaluation of the leader- 
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ship aspect of treatment is implied in the two 
following methods of analysis of individual 
pieces of work. The first is a closing entry 
form which is used by a family care agency. 
It contains two items of significance to us: 
(a) Problems in the home up to the time 
of closing; (b) solution of problems, which 
is followed by the statement that this topic 
should include a somewhat detailed statement 
as to how nearly problems were solved and 
as to why other problems were left unsolved. 
The other is an outline which was drawn 
up for evaluation purposes by the Commit- 
tee on Content of the American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work. It 
reads: 


(a) What has this piece of case work accom- 
plished for the family group as a whole? 

(b) What has it accomplished for each indi- 
vidual in the group, with special reference to his 
or her future? 

(c) What does this particular piece of case 
work for this family signify to the community in 
general and to the progress of the community? 

(d) Wherein was the work successful, for 
whom, and what factors contributed to its success? 

(e) Wherein was the work unsuccessful, for 
whom and why? 

(f) If the failure is to be accounted for by 
inadequate community resources, in what way are 
we trying to meet the need? Should the society 
assume leadership in effort or should others? 

(zg) Does this particular record illustrate in 
any way the advisability of the society’s doing 
an extended research job, as to how they are 
meeting a particular problem, or does the record 
indicate that the community itself is partially 
meeting a need arid the society is not giving proper 
support to the movement, because of lack of train- 
ing of workers, insufficient number of workers, 
etc. ? 


The following outline added by one of the 
members of the Committee, definitely places 
the emphasis on technique: 


(1) Was the social history obtained sufficient? 

(2) Were the problems clearly defined? 

(3) Were the family and their immediate group 
consulted as to the making of the plan? 

(4) Was this immediate group, as well as other 
sources of social history, used in this treatment? 

(5) What was the attitude of the worker 
toward the ideal of maintaining the family unit 
as a unit in making the plan? 

(6) What consultations influenced this? 

(7) Why did the worker consider that her re- 
sponsibility for the family ceased and close the 
case? 


A combination of the last two outlines 
should constitute a minimum basis for any 
really adequate evaluation of case work proc- 
esses. It is evaluation of accomplishment 
with emphasis on three different factors, 
the family, the community, and the agency. 


It is only evaluation which does embody 
these three factors which has any real mean- 
ing in the development of case work philoso- 
phy and technique. Furthermore such anal- 
ysis and criticism are vital to the progressive 
development of case work. It should be part 
of the program of every case work agency 
to make such evaluation of its work possible. 
This undoubtedly involves the institution 
of research departments in case work agen- 
cies, by which I do not mean to imply that 
such an activity should be carried on in any 
way apart from the actual practice of the 
work, Neither is it possible for it to be 
included in the daily routine of the visitor. 
Probably the ideal method would be to give 
a selected worker or group of workers 
the opportunity to combine such research 
with case work activity. For the processes 
of changing attitudes and other intangible 
phases of the art of case work are not to 
be found in case records to any satisfactory 
degree. Consequently such criticism and 
analysis as has been outlined above can only 
be carried on by the workers themselves. 
Furthermore, such an opportunity would be 
a source of stimulation and inspiration not 
only to the individual worker concerned, but 
to the staff as a whole, and it would un- 
doubtedly play its part in allaying the feel- 
ing of discouragement which so inevitably 
haunts every thoughtful case worker. 


Henry Seidel Canby, in a review! of The 
Genius of Style, by W. C. Brownell, states 
of literary style that “it is that lifting of 
individual expression into an order and 
rhythm which both perfects the expression 
and makes it comprehensible in its entirety 
by other men. It is a medium for person- 
ality, controlled by imagination and pro- 
longed by the continuity of thought. It is 
not natural any more than speech is natural ; 
it is simple only as a result of simplification.” 
I do not know that anyone has ever defined 
case work technique but I am wondering if 
it is not to the art of case work something 
very closely allied to what Mr. Canby has 
stated style is to the art of writing; and I 
am further wondering if evaluation is not 
as essential to the life and growth of the 
technique of the art of case work as literary 
criticism is to the life and development of 
literary style. 


1 Saturday Review, February 7, 1925. 
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EDITORIAL 
RGANIZED social work, to our 


mind, is a new and growing field 

for the expression of associated 
effort in service to mankind. Public in its 
support and universal in its appeal, it is 
entitled to equal consideration with older 
and better understood forms of common 
social effort, such as organization for politi- 
cal, educational, and religious purposes. 
With each of these it enjoys a mutual 
interdependence. 

Out of the common need for mutual pro- 
tection, defense, and individual liberty has 
come political organization. The production 
and distribution of material goods have been 
the occasion for an industrial organization 
that captures the imagination of all and for 
the moment tends to dominate the thinking 
of every field. Even in the thirst for knowl- 
edge and the impulse to worship God have 
lain the seeds for common social effort. 
Educational and religious organizations, 
varied though they be in form, are none the 
less clearly recognized as integral fields of 
associated effort. 

Now comes, with its own unique origins 
and appropriate patterns, the widening field 
of united effort in the interest of “the good 
life’ known as organized social work. The 
integrity of this field lies not in the satisfy- 
ing quality of any definition. Who, indeed, 
has successfully defined religion, education, 
industry, or government? Rather is it to 
be found in the universality of its appeal 
and in the professional ideals of the rapidly 
increasing group of men and women who 
are devoting their lives to it. 

These fields of human effort are supple- 
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mentary to each other and derive, or should 
derive, their support from a common source, 
namely the intelligent citizenship of the 
country and the world. The pages of his- 
tory, however, are filled with evidence that 
no one of them can be fundamentally sub- 
ordinate to any other without disaster. Do 
we believe today that religion can be sub- 
ordinate to government, to industry? If it 
seems to be, then is it religion? If organized 
social work is merely “an essential supple- 
ment to the elemental political and economic 
philosophy upon which the American com- 
monwealth rests” in the sense that it is 
subordinate, is it really social work? Mutual 
interdependence of organized government, 
industry, education, and religion sometimes 
results in confused and even temporarily 
conflicting loyalties, as witness the events of 
the last ten years. Need organized social 
work shrink from a similar test? 

Social work has its own unique contribu- 
tion to make to a better organization of 
society, growing out of the newness of its 
approach to human problems and the inspira- 
tion that comes with pioneer effort for the 
common good. It has a distinct advantage 
in that there is, or should be, no division of 
interest into two groups—those interested in 
ownership and those interested in service. 
It belongs to all who contribute either money 
or service or both. It has no dividends save 
those of satisfying human emotions. 


HAT came out of the meetings of th 

American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work this year? Out of that 
first business meeting a vision of the respon- 
sibility and opportunity of family societies 
individually and in associate effort; out of 
the group meetings no categorical answers 
as to the how, what and why of training, 
of relations between public and private 
agencies, and of case recording—but a clari- 
fying of ideas and progress in thinking. 
Undoubtedly the opportunity for discussion 
offered by the group meetings made for a 
more intelligent and understanding vote on 
the report of the Committee on Relations 
with Public Departments. when it was acted 
upon at the business meeting. Undoubtedly 
too, while we are not yet prepared (and pos- 
sibly never shall be) to state in exact terms 
the one and only procedure in training 
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workers and writing records, a good many 
of us have a better understanding of what a 
good many others are doing and thinking 
along these lines, with results that cannot 
be negligible as we go about our tasks during 
the coming year. We know at least that we 
want more group discussion meetings; we 
know that we are more interested in ideas 
than we are as to whether they come from 
Baltimore, from Seattle, or from St. Paul; 
we know that group discussion is a lot more 
work but also a lot more fun than being 
talked at—by no matter how clever a person. 

There was unfortunately no time to dis- 
cuss Mr. Swift’s paper’ and the two excellent 
papers given at the Small City Luncheon. 
Whether another year will make us more 
effective in eating and discussing at one and 
the same time remains to be seen. Perhaps 
we should be wiser not to attempt any din- 
ners and luncheons as part of our formal 
program, 

If we are to believe Miss Eicher and Miss 
Shipps, the small city job requires not only 
a finer skill but a greater delicacy than that 
of the big city. Furthermore, it is more 
thrilling, one’s contacts are easier to make, 
one has an unequalled opportunity for doing 
a rounded case work job. All these points 
need the clarifying of discussion not only 
among small city workers, but with the 
added impetus which a few workers from 
larger cities might give. 

Another group meeting not scheduled on 
the program was organized by members of 
the Association’s Committee on the Home- 
less to discuss problems of transient and 
homeless men. The first meeting (for the 
one originally planned developed into two) 
had between two and three hundred in the 
audience. The three planned papers gave 
concrete experiences in St. Louis, Portland 
(Oregon), and Cincinnati, with an emphasis 
on possibilities of joint effort among local 
agencies, adequate “ clearing,” and progress 
in differentiation between drifters and 
seasonal workers. The second meeting 
brought out lively discussion, and twenty- 
eight agencies signed up as in favor of fur- 
ther exchange of ideas through the Commit- 
tee on the Homeless. These two meetings 
tie up not only with a committee activity of 
the Association but with the program of the 


*See page 119 of this issue. 


National Conference which had a session on 
Automobile Migrants. 

The case record exhibit which was pre- 
pared by a committee of the Family Division 
(Ruth Hill, Chairman) offered stimulus and 
concrete material for the group meetings 
on records. The exhibit, by the way, has 
already started its travels to cities which 
want to have longer time for observation 
and study than the week at Denver offered. 

Apparently the other round table discus- 
sions and group meetings—notably those of 
the Committee on Publicity—were as popu- 
lar as those of the Association. Let us 
hope that, now there is a division of the 
National Conference on Publicity, the Com- 
mittee will not feel impelled to abandon its 
activities but will continue its informal 
group discussions. 

To quote one of the group leaders: “On 
the whole there was certainly great interest 
shown in this method of group discussion; 
and the criticism and discontent with the 
results which I have heard voiced are prob- 
ably indicative of the general feeling of need 
for just this kind of thing if we can learn 
better how to manage it.” Learning better 
how to manage it is perhaps one of the big- 
gest contributions of this year’s meetings. 
Smaller groups; smaller subjects for discus- 
sion (for instance not “training” but some 
phase of training, such as a study class or 
apprenticeship field work, and so on); 
successive meetings of particular groups so 
that they may get beyond the “ getting 
acquainted ” stage; more training of group 
leaders in preventing domination on the one 
hand and “ drifting ” on the other; selection 
by participants of their group by subject 
rather than leader; and a scattering of staff 
members and so called “experts” among 
various groups rather than concentrating in 
one—these are some suggestions which will 
be passed on to next year’s program com- 
mittee. 

One group leader thinks that the leaders 
and participants alike should give some time . 
in preparation for the meetings, in reading 
books like The New State, by M. P. Follett, 
and Joining in Public Discussion, by A. D. 
Sheffield. After all, group thinking and dis- 
cussion is an art and as such it demands time, 
thought, and study on the part of those who 
would cultivate it. We as a group have de- 








cided that we like this particular method of 
expressing and developing the ideas of our 
profession. We want, if the consensus of 
opinion is to be trusted, small group meet- 
ings and no set papers next year. It is a 
challenge, not an invitation to passive ac- 
ceptance of other people’s efforts. 


HE National Conference this year seems 

as usual to have been “ different ”—the 
subtle quality that grows up partly out of 
the place where we meet, partly out of the 
different group relationships which different 
people inevitably create. At the Business 
Meeting, Mr. Norton expressed forcefully 
his conviction that the National Conference 
performs a unique function in bringing to- 
gether all social workers from all over the 
country once a year—breaking down the 
barriers of different types of social work 
activity and the seemingly divergent interests 
of different parts of the country. It offers, 
pre-eminently, opportunity for growth 
through exchange of ideas, modification and 
clarifying of method, and recognition of 
common goals. Many other people ex- 
pressed the feeling that opportunities for in- 
dividual contacts with workers from other 
parts of the country are the most important 
result of the Conference. This in no way 
minimizes the more formal contributions of 
planned meetings and papers. 

We have not, so far, discovered any par- 
ticular “ key-note”’ of the Denver Confer- 
ence. There seems to have been no one 
section (as there was at Toronto) whose 
meetings were overcrowded with eager 
listeners, nor any one paper which was 
unanimously acclaimed as “the best.” 
Rather, there was a well balanced, well 
thought out and well co-ordinated program. 
The new section on Professional Standards 
and Education touched on many sides of its 
particular problem, having at each meeting 
one main topic approached from different 
angles—as for instance Support and Inter- 
pretation of Professional Requirements in 
Social Work, with Dr. Jackson of Cleveland, 
Otto Davis, and Miss Tousley outlining the 
responsibilities of executives, councils of 
agencies, and volunteers respectively. 

The Child Welfare League allied its pro- 
gram closely with that of the Children’s 
Division of the Conference and facilitated 
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selection by printing a separate program in- 
cluding all sessions on children’s problems, 
Here also there was an increased emphasis 
on the round table and small group meeting, 

Automobile migrants with their many 
problems came up for discussion in several 
sections of the Conference, a form of over- 
lapping which is all to the good as we recog- 
nize that family life, health and children’s 
welfare are all involved in this national 
problem. 

The time of the Conference was as usual 
filled to overflowing but because of broad- 
ened interests rather than by the injection 
of extraneous material. The problem of 
selection is one that increases in difficulty 
from year to year but it is not to be met 
through limiting diversification of interests, 
The closer co-ordination of the subjects 
considered in the meetings of the kindred 
groups with those of the National Confer- 
ence program and the tendency toward in- 
formal discussions are having their influence 
in the direction of simplification. 


ERTRUDE VAILE has been elected 
President of the 1926 National Con- 
ference of Social Work, which will be held 
in Cleveland. Ture FAmiLy comments with 
true satisfaction on the choice, not primarily 
because she was for four years (from 1919 
to 1923) a member of the field staff of 
the American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work, but because she has 
come up from the rank of district visitor of 
a family society and at each step of the way 
has furthered a good understanding and a 
sound doing of family case work. She has 
made her contribution under peace- and war- 
time auspices, through public and private 
agencies, as an official of a municipality and 
of a state. 

Those who have served with Miss Vaile 
know that her position in relation to any 
social question is never partisan. She can, 
as one can testify who heard her impressive 
and (in view of her recent experiences in 
office) moving paper on relation of public 
and private charities read at the recent Den- 
ver conference!, treat a controversial sub- 
ject with fine impersonal discrimination. 


* The Cost of Keeping Up Good Case Work in 
a Public Agency, given at a meeting of the Divi- 
sion on the Family, June 11, 1925. 
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Through the art of her presentation she can 
weight her statements not only with shrewd 
common sense but with spiritual force. 
Those who have been acquainted with her 
field work for the American Red Cross and 
for the American Association for Organiz- 
ing Family Social Work know that she is 
alert to make a right balance between com- 
munity and case work service. Her labors 
in the far west have moreover reinforced her 
native disposition to make simple, direct 
contacts with undeveloped sources of human 
helpfulness. Her interest, as a result, has 
become increasingly centered on the rural 
aspects of social life. Her confidence has 


steadily grown in the lessons which social 
work needs to take from getting close to the 
“ parish pump,” as George Russell (“A. E.’”’) 
once put it in an editorial in The Irish 
Homestead.- Doubtless Miss Vaile would 
paraphrase Mr. Russell so as to read “ the 
crossroads meeting house.” 

Inevitably she, as president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, will aim 
to develop a rounded, a catholic program, 
one in which scope is given for the practical 
application of social work findings, but in 
which heed is given to the need of team play 
and for the cultivation of the spirit of 
charity. 





FAMILY SOCIAL WORK’ 


FRANK J. BRUNO 
General Secretary, Minneapolis Family Welfare Association 


United States Chamber of Commerce 

recently on business ethics, made the 
interesting distinction between economic 
function and economic motive. He pointed 
out that economic activities have reasons for 
their performance—they serve a useful pur- 
pose, but that the motives which lead people 
to engage in these activities may be quite 
different in their nature. Advertising has 
both an economic function and an economic 
motive. The function is to facilitate distri- 
bution; the motive which leads to advertis- 
ing is gain. Obviously, these two may not 
coincide. When they do not, the economic 
function may be temporarily obscured or 
even defeated. It is worth while to pursue 
Judge Parker’s distinction a little farther. 
The economic function of trade is, I suppose, 
to furnish goods; the economic motive of 
trade is profit. It is quite conceivable that 
the motive may under certain circumstances 
not only fail to “furnish goods” but 
actually hinder the process of furnishing 
them. On the other hand there is something 
inexorable about real economic functions. 
Sooner or later they win out, because of 
their inherent fitness for living, but a con- 
flict between motive and function, before 
function has won out, produces suffering 
and economic maladjustment. One has only 


J csi PARKER, speaking before the 


‘Given at the National Conference of Social 
a Division on the Family, Denver, June 11, 
925. 


to look about him at economic activities, 
keeping in mind that economic function is to 
furnish goods and economic motive is profit, 
to recognize that these two forces—function 
and motive—are in a state of what my eco- 
nomics teacher used to call movable equilib- 
rium, ever changing, ever attempting to 
adjust themselves to each other; yet always 
in conflict, and in that conflict producing 
some disastrous consequences. One of the 
words popular not so long ago in social 
work—maladjustment—is significant of this 
economic conflict. Of course, this explana- 
tion is simpler than the facts. For instance, 
economic processes are co-operative. The 
motives of all those engaged in the process 
may not be identical; occasionally they are 
opposed. Nor do the same groups always 
have the same motives. In production, the 
motive of the employer leads him to crowd 
for greater production; the motive of the 
employed, to limit production. In distribu- 
tion, the parties exchange places. Yet in 
this double conflict and inversion of position 
caused by changing motives, the economic 
function remains the same. And I suppose 
it could be shown that, as motives led the 
participants in the economic processes to 
vary from the requirements of economic 
function, there was economic waste, and— 
what is more important to us—somebody 
suffered. 

When we transfer this consideration to 
our own special field, that of social relations, 
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a somewhat more careful analysis must be 
attempted. It is also true that we are prob- 
ably on not quite so certain ground, as the 
general science of sociology has not been so 
successful in defining its concepts as the 
special social science of economics has been. 

Social case work must assume as its major 
responsibility the task of determining 
whether men are successfully meeting the 
demands of the functions they are called 
upon as social beings to perform, and to aid 
them to a more successful participation 
when they have failed. (Success and failure 
are of course relative terms.) But social 
functions do not exist in the abstract, how- 
ever convenient it may be to discuss them as 
if they did. An individual as a social being 
enters into certain relationships with others; 
he participates in joint activities with other 
individuals. For purposes of clarity, these 
joint activities may be called social institu- 
tions. [Illustrations of them are trade 
(which we have discussed above and which 
is a social institution, although for purposes 
of special treatment it has been segregated 
into a science by itself—economics), the 
state (which is similarly treated in political 
science), the church, the family, the school, 
the community, and so on. As a social being, 
one is to be judged by the success with which 
he participates in the activities of one or 
more of these social institutions. Again, 
each of these institutions has a function or, 
more accurately, functions; and, in addition, 
individuals are induced to participate in 
these social institutions by a variety of 
motives, which may or may not lead the 
individual to act in harmony with the func- 
tion of the institution. It should be said 
here that it is not necessary that the motive 
which leads to participation should make 
the individual conscious of the function 
of the institution. In fact, a good deal of 
successful functioning in social institutions 
is secured by wholly irrelevant motives: 
fears, taboos, customs, superstitions, public 
opinion. 

One of the causes of the crises in social 
institutions today, and one which accounts 
for the rise of social work, is that the auto- 
matically acting motives, which the long his- 
tory of the race selected into its behavior 
for their survival values, but without the 
conscious and intelligent co-operation of in- 
dividuals, are gradually breaking down in 


the destruction of the simpler homogeneous 
communities of our ancestors. We are 
laboriously striving to substitute intelligent 
and purposed motivation for these older cus- 
toms; but because we know so little of the 
real function of social institutions and of the 
way by which the individual may success- 
fully participate in them, our progress is 
slow, halting, and with many uncovered 
spots. There is a thoroughness in natural 
selection, even if it is slow and tremendously 
costly, which intelligent selection does not at 
present approximate. There are so many 
and unexpected factors. This is even true 
in the physical realm. We breed a bulldog 
for certain qualities and discover he is highly 
susceptible to pneumonia. It does not make 
much difference in a bulldog but it is a dif- 
ferent matter when in the institution of the 
community we find that drinking alcoholic 
liquors has certain serious consequences in 
our complicated society, and we use the 
power of the state to ban it. Instantly a 
crop of socially injurious behaviors springs 
up unexpectedly. Or in a less debatable 
field, economics, we introduce the factory 
system into the institution of trade, aimed 
greatly to increase productivity. And it 
does. But look at what it brought with it 
of social problems in the last hundred and 
fifty years. A great deal of legislation dur- 
ing all that time has been directed toward 
correcting those unexpected results of modi- 
fying a social institution. On the other hand, 
sometimes one gets singularly complete re- 
sults from such intelligent attempts to create 
a new social control. Ten years ago in 
Minnesota it was very common for a desert- 
ing or nonsupporting husband to say that no 
one could compel him to support his family. 
A few well thought out laws, rigorously 
enforced, has taught such men that the state 
has this power. 

The dilemma of the thoughtful student 
and worker in the field of social relations is 
that he cannot rest inactive while much of the 
social organism is losing its roots in custom 
and tradition; nor can he change its bases, 
or the methods of enforcing its requirements, 
without danger of paying a high price in 
dislocation elsewhere. 

As this is not a paper on social reform 
but on social case work, I merely will add 
dogmatically that the only present solution 
is to adopt a tentative attitude both with 
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regard to what are the successful function- 
ings of social institutions, and how men can 
be best induced to approximate them, as 
they change their bases of action from auto- 
matic habits, enforced by customs, to intel- 
ligently directed behavior. 

The social institution in which we are 
interested is the family. This does not mean 
that in our social case work we do not or 
should not consider the members of the 
family in their relationships to other social 
institutions. If we give special emphasis 
to the institution of the family it is because 
either no one else is doing so in the field 
of social effort, or because its primary nature 
forces us to take it into special consideration 
as we treat an individual as a social being. 
However it may be, the family is the social 
institution of primary interest to us. 

It would be an interesting task to list what 
has been said regarding the function of the 
family. May I be dogmatic and say, for the 
sake of brevity, that the family is a social 
institution primarily. Biologically it is not 
necessary. Economically it has serious dis- 
advantages—for the woman at least—in spite 
of the popular adage that two can live more 
cheaply than one. For the permanent 
monogamous family, there is little need in 
hygiene, psychiatry or psychology. The in- 
stitution of the monogamous family has been 
selected into our psycho-social environment 
because of its social survival value when 
tested by society’s need to preserve its gains 
—its social heritage. The function of the 
family may therefore be described as the 
vehicle for the transference of social heri- 
tage from one generation to its successor. 
The first chapter of Graham Wallas’ Our 
Social Heritage dramatically symbolizes the 
content of social heritage. It is enough to 
remind you that it consists of all the customs, 
institutions, skills, learning and culture of 
the race. If each generation had to learn it 
anew, there could be no social, although 
there might be biological, process. We should 
be in about the same status as the animals, 
with only an inelastic and sharply limited 
instinct to guide us. The biologists of the 
last century pointed out how the greatly 
lengthened period of childhood of the human 
young permitted an extent of time for train- 
ing possessed by no other animal. That of 
course is true, but the more inclusive fact 
they did not point out; that there must be 


a method for insuring this training on which 
the continuity of civilization depended. As 
you stop to consider it, you can see that the 
family is as perfectly fitted to fulfil that 
function as any conceivable social contriv- 
ance. We know now that the plastic mind 
of the child is moulded by the attitude of 
the adults about it, that affection toward it 
plays a large part in developing its own 
self-integration and sense of self-respect. 
This point is so well known that it is not 
necessary to elaborate it. What is not so 
generally recognized is the unique manner in 
which the institution of the monogamous 
family fits this need. You remember Miss 
Byington’s definition of a family—as good 
a definition as I know; the affection of a 
man for a woman, of a woman for a man, 
and of them both for their children. Chil- 
dren born into such a relationship have the 
highest probability of receiving whatever 
their parents—the representatives of the 
previous generation—have to transfer to 
them. No external urging will ordinarily 
be necessary; on the contrary the strongest 
possible wish of the parents is to give all 
they can to their children. If such trans- 
ference costs high in effort, if the adults 
must suffer pain and spend resource which 
makes a deep inroad upon them, this type 
of relationship gives the greatest possible 
assurance that the price will be paid. It 
could also be shown that not only content 
but kind of heritage is assured by this rela- 
tionship of deep and lasting affection. Mrs. 
Sheffield, at one of these conferences, pointed 
out this aspect of the situation when she 
said that the mother is the priestess of the 
family, interpreting to the child the mys- 
teries of life—handing down to it all that 
her predecessors had found valuable in fac- 
ing the dread, unanswerable question which 
life presents—of hope, of faith, of devotion, 
of reverence. On the other hand, the father 
is the interpreter of the great world outside 
the home. While of course the family is 
not the only institution which insures this 
transference of the gains of civilization to 
each new generation—as school, church and 
community at least have valuable parts to 
play in this task—yet its place is unique 
among them as, for the first years, it is 
the child’s only source of those gains and it 
continues to bear an especially close relation- 
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ship even after it begins to be influenced by 
these other institutions. 

When we compare this quite clearly de- 
fined function of the family with the motives 
which lead to participation in the institution, 
the source of much serious conflict is at 
once apparent. Affection, passion, economic 
support, economic advantage, social prestige 
—these and other motives lead to the forma- 
tion of families. It must be apparent that 
some of these motives have little reference 
to the function of the family, and some of 
them are directly antagonistic. As pointed 
out above, in the pre-industrial era, when 
communities were smaller, homogeneous in 
membership, and simpler in organization, 
other controlling forces were effective in 
compelling a certain rough conformity be- 
tween function and behavior, by superim- 
posing apparently accidental controls; fear 
of public opinion, custom, taboos, ostracism, 
and even poverty. Monogamous families 
continued not because men and women were 
more constant in their affection than they 
are now, and realized the tremendously im- 
portant function they were assuming, but 
because the man and woman concerned did 
not dare do otherwise. 

Now that those external restraints are 
being removed, men and women dare do 
otherwise, that is, now that the conflict be- 
tween function and motive in the institution 
of the family is no longer inhibited, it comes 
out in all sorts of weaknesses which are ap- 
pearing in the family structure. Take for 
illustration one of the motives—passion. 
There is nothing in it as a motive to insure 
the formation of a stable family. Released 
from the restraints of custom it is finding 
its satisfaction—as it always has whenever 
released—in various forms of hetero-sexual 
relationships; relationships that are analo- 
gous to successive polygamy in divorce 
and to promiscuity in prostitution. I am not 
here arguing for or against divorce (although 
I have no such scruples in arguing against 
prostitution), I am merely pointing out an 
illustration of the way the function of a 
social institution may be defeated when its 
motive does not coincide with its function. 

As I see it, therefore, family social work 
has, as its main task, first a clearer under- 
standing of the function of the family, of 
each member of the family; of how it is 
promoted and how retarded; of how its 
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sources may be tested; then a clear analysis 
of the area in which function and motive 
may come into conflict, and, most important 
of all, a careful scientific study of the ways 
by which the two may be harmonized when 
motive leads its member or members to 
violate its functions. 

May I briefly point out some considera- 
tions which follow from this point of view: 

Family social case work necessarily deals 
heavily with economic factors ; and there was 
a time when economic considerations con- 
trolled. A standard of living, a minimum 
wage, regularity of employment, compen- 
sation for accidents, readjustment of eco- 
nomic resources—these are economic ideals 
which add much to the enrichment of family 
case work. Its workers must keep them- 
selves abreast of the best findings of eco- 
nomic research, and be thoroughly trained 
in the science of economics. But the best 
of economics is not social case work. It is 
but one aspect of social life; and family 
success is not measured primarily in its 
terms. Relief—as an artificial distribution 
of goods—has a certain economic aspect; 
but in family case work its economic aspect 
is secondary to its social. The primary ques- 
tion is: does it promote the function of the 
family? Obviously in the majority of in- 
stances it does. But just as obviously, also 
in a majority of instances, the affirmative is 
not unqualified. Low standards of living— 
real doing without things—under certain 
circumstances may further the function of 
the family if voluntarily assumed ; less often, 
perhaps, it might produce such ends if forced 
upon a family. Of course, this is only 
repeating what was said so eloquently cen- 
turies ago, that “ man doth not live by bread 
alone”; it is a restatement of the too com- 
mon observation that life’s things may be 
purchased at too high a price. 

The tremendous development of relief in 
the last ten years should raise in all family 
workers such questions as the above. It 
has been justified on the need for maintain- 
ing a new standard of living. That it has 
really won many families to new ideals, 
stimulated them to new efforts by which 
these ideals could be realized, there is no 
doubt in the minds of case workers on the 
job. I think it can be asserted with equal 
confidence that it has been used too indis- 
criminately ; that it is looked upon in fact 
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if not in theory as an end, and that the 
economic aspect of family life rather than 
the function of the family has obsessed our 
thinking, resulting in failure of our work, 
and no real progress in family rebuilding 
in far too many cases. 

The same sort of argument could be used 
with respect to the two other great disciplines, 
which have added great resources to family 
case work, and which also have dominated 
it: medicine and psychiatry. We cannot do 
without them; every one of their findings 
is a new tool in our hands, or, to change 
the figure, a new resource at our command. 
There is no essential or necessary conflict 
between them and us, any more than there 
is between them and sociology; only they 
have one sanction, we another. Workers in 
those fields, however, are often quite as 
keen in seeing this as we. How often a 
physician will deplore the fact that a tuber- 
culous man has been cured but his manhood 
wrecked by the pampering effect of long 
hospitalization. And Adolph Meyer has told 
us and his fellow psychiatrists many times 
that psychiatry is but an avenue for under- 
standing a man who is, after all, greater 
than any classification. 

The next deduction I should like to point 
out is that while all of these disciplines make 
their contributions to our understanding of 
those who compose families, and our job is 
to use them in interpreting their function, 
our knowledge is as yet imperfect and frag- 
mentary compared with them. The family as 
composed of physical beings is a fact— 
objectively demonstrable. The family as we 
are interested in it, the social institution, is 
a concept, a synthesis of inferences, not ob- 
jectively demonstrable at all. This greatly 
increases the difficulty of our subject matter, 
makes progress less certain, and renders 
absolute demonstration impossible. We can 
merely say that it is our conviction, based 
on a large number of observations especially 
by others than ourselves, that the function 
of the family is to act as a vehicle for the 
transference of social heritages. But the 
evidence is circumstantial, cumulative, indi- 
rect. In no one instance can it be demon- 
strated, nor is any one aspect true of all 
instances. This is only one of the difficulties 
of method in social science. 

The other side of the picture is that this 
is a field in which every one believes he is 


an expert or—to put it in another way— 
in which every one believes he knows by 
intuition (whatever that may mean), all that 
needs to be known on the mechanism of so- 
cial organization. What each has is, of 
course, his own philosophy of life. He must 
make it, and does, in order to explain to 
himself the meaning of living. For the most 
part, it is acquired by taking it unconsciously 
from others, as part of his social heritage, 
to which each one adds but little; it is part 
of his psycho-social environment, and it acts 
as an automatic social control. 

Between the certainty of the man on the 
street, on one side, who easily carries his 
ancestral philosophy, and the consciously 
exact science on the other, social case work— 
the conscious process of trying to under- 
stand the “ how” and, to a certain extent, 
the “ why ” of social institutions and of those 
who compose them—is in constant danger of 
being crushed between the upper and the 
nether millstone. The man on the street, 
in his proud sense of success and utterly 
unconscious of the tremendous changes in 
social structure, fails to understand that these 
new forces which he has so profitably .em- 
ployed may destroy as well as bless; exact 
science, trained to objective and quantitative 
data, looks with suspicion on a discipline 
whose very data are conceptual. 

But that is the position of family social 
case work. It stands at the place where 
the automatic sanctions of behavior are being 
transferred into the consciously accepted, or 
the externally enforced. It must interpret 
the meaning of social function, explaining 
the place of motive and the reason for con- 
formity to function; it must help to trans- 
form a_ society which has controlled its 
behavior by tradition into one which controls 
it by intelligent choice. And our peculiar 
task is with that primary institution of so- 
ciety—the family; carefully studying the 
forces which create it—human motives— 
the demands made upon it in our ever in- 
creasing complex social organization, and 
the success with which it meets its functional 
requirements ; that its members, especially its 
children, shall meet life well born and 
physically well, bravely, honestly, eager to 
do their share of the world’s work, equipped 
with the best in content and method of the 
knowledge of this generation. This is the 
real test of family case work. 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION IN RELATION TO 
OTHER FORMS OF SOCIAL WORK' 


WALTER W. PETTIT 
Assistant Director, New York School of Social Work 


N SOCIAL WORK we are still in the 
| twilight zone of undefined terminology, 

a condition inherent to a rapidly de- 
veloping, unstandardized, unorganized voca- 
tion such as ours. The terms “ field work,” 
“case work,” “technique,” “social re- 
search,” “attitudes,” “group,” are used 
constantly, and vary greatly in connotation. 
One of our problems in training is to arrive 
at some mutual understanding of what we 
are all talking about. 

I recently ran across a group of persons 
who talked of training for social work and 
of field work in family agencies apparently 
in the same terms that others do. On fur- 
ther acquaintance, “training for social 
work ” turned out to be purely observation 
work, and “ family case work ” was research 
on case records in a family agency. Actually 
doing family case work was considered un- 
necessary in the training process. That, 
according to those authorities, was “ common 
sense.” 

This paper deals with a term used per- 
haps with greater variation in meaning than 
other terms in social work. 

“Community organization” is used by 
people in many different senses. The Amer- 
ican Association for Community Organiza- 
tion uses it in one way, the settlement and 
the school center group use it in another. 
In this paper it is thought of as more in- 
clusive than in either of these: a case worker 
organizing a case committee, a settlement 
executive bringing her neighboring social 
workers together for regular conference, 
an executive attempting to make his board 
more representative and more active, as well 
as a group worker forming a club of boys 
or girls—these are all using to a greater or 
less extent what I should call principles of 
community organization. 

This use of the term community organiza- 
tion is perhaps best defined as assisting a 
group of people to recognize their common 


1Given at the National* Conference of Social 
Work, Division on Professional Standards and 
Education, June 16, 1925. 


needs and helping them to meet these needs, 
In Professor Mclver’s terms, it has to do 
with the process of like interests becoming 
common interests, out of which associations 
develop. 

Community organization has long been a 
part of the technique of social work. Soon 
after we abandoned distributing alms at the 
church door, and recognized that the chief 
problem in social work was not the effect 
on the giver but rather the change in the 
person assisted and in his community rela- 
tionships, associations for the purpose of 
improving social conditions resulted. Prob- 
ably some form of club work was carried 
on even earlier; the well-organized Turner 
societies go back over a century and a quar- 
ter. (Club work uses the principles of com- 
munity organization in a _ small way. 
A well-organized club is a means of meeting 
group needs and of expanding those needs 
in the’ same way that a social agency does 
for the larger group.) 

During the war, when it was possible to 
develop organizations on an emotional basis 
with great ease, organization of groups on 
a large scale became a definite task. So- 
called organizers were sent hither and yon to 
develop various associations. One person 
I have heard of spent a night in a town 
addressing a mass meeting and organizing 
then and there what were called “ safety 
councils.”” Since the war, however, there is, 
fortunately, little opportunity for community 
organization in this field apart from positions 
in which some other form of social work 
is involved. The best organization occurs 
only after actual needs have been demon- 
strated to the members of a group, usually 
through providing some form of service to 
the group. This requires that the worker, 
in addition to understanding how to or- 
ganize, shall be efficient also in the field of 
the service required. 

On this point there arises a question which 
it is probably impossible to answer. dog- 
matically because of lack of data. There 
seems to be much to be said for the case 
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work method in demonstrating needs to a 
community. To what extent does leader- 
ship previously converted or needs recog- 
nized on a purely intellectual level result 
in successful organization? How generally 
must the appeal be made through concrete 
instances, the product of some form of social 
case work? Is a boy scout council much 
more likely to have a firm foundation if it 
is organized as a result of the conviction of 
a community of the need for organized boys’ 
work, a conviction based on concrete illus- 
trations of this need? 

The positions held by graduates in com- 
munity organization of the New York School 
of Social Work bear out this idea that com- 
munity organization work is frequently 
combined with some other form of social 
work. The last eleven students placed from 
the six-quarter course have entered so-called 
community organization positions in which, 
in eight cases, recreation work and executive 
work are a large part of their daily routine; 
recreation work and case work in one case; 
executive work and case work in two cases; 
and the eleventh case is probably the only 
illustration among these eleven students of 
a position almost entirely in the field of 
community organization. (This student is to 
be secretary of a state conference of social 
work. ) 

At the New York School of Social Work, 
therefore, we have acted on the conviction 
from the beginning that there is but rarely 
an opportunity in social work for a person 
to do organization work only. It has been 
the rule to urge our students to take suffi- 
cient work in some other field so that posi- 
tions might be open to them which while 
primarily community organization, demand 
also certain other ability. We have done this 
in part through recommending to them vari- 
ous courses outside that field. For example, 
they all take a beginning course in social 
case work, and are urged to take advanced 
work in the family case work field. Per- 
haps the most successful method of provid- 
ing this technique in other fields is through 
field work opportunities. The student 
devotes half his time to field work, and 
through this contact with an agency he 
learns much of the methods used in the field 
in which the agency works—recreation, 
tuberculosis work, family case work, or 


whatever it may be. This attitude results 
in a number of interesting administrative 
problems which are still unsolved. What is 
an executive in a family case work agency? 
Should his training be primarily in the 
family case work field or in the community 
organization field? Recently we advised one 
man to go into family case work in prepara- 
tion for an executive position which he 
secured. On the other hand, in the last 
year one man and one woman have gone 
from community organization into executive 
positions in family case work agencies. 
(Both had had considerable experience in 
family case work.) One possible solution 
for this training problem is a development 
(which has already begun) of joint ad- 
vanced seminars in which students and staff 
members from several fields discuss the com- 
mon problems arising out of field work. 

This experience in the field of community 
organization (and particularly this develop- 
ment of combined programs of training 
representing several fields), is part of a 
tendency which, it seems to me, is manifest 
in social work today—the demand for a 
general social worker rather than a highly 
specialized one. In smaller cities and in 
rural sections this is especially true, but even 
in the more highly specialized agencies in our 
great cities it is my belief that the job anal- 
ysis of social work, about which Mr. Klein 
is to tell you, will show much less specializa- 
tion than is frequently believed true. In 
addition there is doubtless much shifting 
from positions in one field to those in an- 
other, a condition indicating little need for 
specialization. As an illustration of this 
point take the graduates of the New York 
School of Social Work, some of whom at 
times have been rather highly specialized in 
certain fields, and had apparently little 
thought of seeking employment in any other 
field. 


In a recent analysis of positions held by 
221 students who have finished the two year 
course at the New York School of Social 
Work, 189 (or 86 per cent) were found to 
be still in social work. Of these 189, but 
122 are in the specific field for which they 
prepared: 35 per cent are working in posi- 
tions which apparently are in some other 
field than they planned to enter when they 
were studying at the School. Twenty-nine 
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of these students prepared to enter family 
case work, but only 17 of them are at presenti 
employed in that field. Only 26 of the 36 
students who prepared for the field of com- 
munity organization are still in it, but 24 
others have come into it from other fields. 
One has about a fifth as much of a chance 
of securing a position in the field of C.O. 
by majoring as a psychiatric social worker 
or as a policewoman, as one has by majoring 
in C.O. In some of the other fields the facts 
are even more surprising. 

Certainly this kind of data leads one to 
question the advisability of too high speciali- 
zation in a field in which the workers change 
from position to position with apparently 
less regard to their major preparation than 
might be supposed. The situation would 
seem to argue for a much more general 
preparation in which certain subjects such as 
family case work, community organization, 
and mental hygiene would form an essential 
part of the course. 

The policy of emphasis on specialization 
frequently causes the worker to lose his 
perspective on social problems as a whole. 
The specialist in social work, as in medicine, 
is liable to place undue emphasis on his own 
interest, neglecting the numerous problems 
closely related to his own. A _ psychiatric 
social worker devoting much time to the 
problem of a member of a gang may well 
find that her efforts are thwarted by the 
greater influence of the boy’s companions. 
The problem may be primarily one of group 
organization rather than of individual mal- 
adjustment. The specialist in the com- 
munity field frequently loses sight of the 
intimate group relationship which the case 
worker has and the slow educational work 
she has been doing. The recreation worker 
may well devote all her energies to providing 
services in the leisure time field. In social 
work we need workers who ¢an do a good 
piece of family case work but who can also 
carry the significance of the work over to the 
public. The cloistered life is highly incom- 


patible with social work. No matter what 
the special calling of the social worker may 
be, he must play the part of an engineer in 
social technique and organization for as 
large a group of people as his position and 
personality can influence. 
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A corollary of this is the principle that a 
social worker belongs to his community to 
an extent true of but few other professions, 
His conduct, his dress, his ideas must not be 
too far in advance of the community, or he 
loses his influence. His particular work, his 
success in molding opinion, even the con- 
tinuance of his organization may well depend 
upon some superficial action. A Red Cross 
chapter in one county is closed because the 
executive secretary smokes in her room, 
Another loses her position because she wears 
her skirts too short, or bobs her hair, or 
lacks ease in society, or insists on commut- 
ing. The social worker’s relation to his 
community is somewhat the same as the 
minister’s to his parish. 

If this be granted, and certainly many of 
us are not prepared to grant it, then it is 
necessary that a social worker be given the 
equipment to help him in the varied prob- 
lems he is to meet as a leader in his com- 
munity. This means that in addition to 
doing a good piece of family case work he 
must have his philosophy in the field of 
penology, he must know modern methods of 
dealing with problems of children, of treat- 
ment of behavior cases, of industrial prob- 
lems, and so on through the whole curricu- 
lum of a school of social work. This must 
include an understanding of his relationship 
to the community ; his responsibility for dis- 
covering community needs and heiping the 
public to solve them; keeping his board, his 
committees, his membership in the closest 
relationship to his work. There is his use of 
volunteers, the amount of responsibility he 
can delegate, the extent to which he can ex- 
periment, his plans for securing public sup- 
port for well demonstrated parts of his 
work. All this is a part of his community 
organization program. 

There would, therefore, seem to be no 
place in a social work training program for 
community organization apart from other 
methods of work. A social worker is of 
necessity often a community organizer. A 
community organizer, at least in the field of 
social work, must almost always use some 
other technique than that of community 
organization. A general social worker, 
rather than various highly specialized indi- 
viduals, is what the profession needs at 
present. 
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AUTOMOBILE MIGRANTS' 


ADALINE A. BUFFINGTON 
General Secretary, Charity Organization Society, Salt Lake City 


There have been times when whole 

nations took to tramping from love 
of adventure, patriotism or economic neces- 
sity? The same pioneer spirit settled the 
United States and the West. 

Only after the Civil War, however, did 
the word “tramp” appear on the statute 
books of any of our states?; and now, at the 
end of another war, we are writing the word 
“auto” before the “tramp.” We call them 
“flivver hobos,” “ flivver bums,” “ flivver 
Magellans, peripatetics on wheels,” “ tin 
can tourists,” “ gasoline Gypsies.” A recent 
press report says: “ The hobo has merely 
changed his vehicle. It used to be the blind 
baggage or the bumpers. Today it is the 
flivver. And he takes his wife and kids 
along, too ’’ and—we might add—all his pos- 
sessions, including cats, dogs, and canaries. 

The question of the automobile migrant 
is part of the whole transient movement and 
is national in scope, but for obvious reasons 
this paper will be confined to western auto 
migration. Watching this stream of people 
from a highway in Arizona, Robert W. At- 
wood ® calls them “a new phase of a west- 
ward sweeping army, the successors of the 
ox cart and covered wagon.” 

It is difficult to estimate the size of this 
westward moving army. Overland auto 
traffic began in 1912 when two hundred cars 
went across the continent, but the real tide 
of travel began in 1919. In 1922, twenty 
thousand cars went overland? The Salt 
Lake Auto Association estimates that 22,400 
cars passed through the city in 1924. 

It is still more difficult to estimate the 
number of these who “ go broke” in their 
travels. Atwood says that from 30 per cent 


TT: homeless man is as old as history. 
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1Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Division on the Family, June 15, 1925. 
The author acknowledges indebtedness for mate- 
rial in this article to fifty-two agencies, repre- 
senting all states west of the Mississippi except 
North and South Dakota, with the addition of the 
state of Mississippi (thirty-seven family societies, 
twelve Red Cross chapters, and three public 
departments ). 

2Solenberger: One Thousand Homeless Men 
(Russell Sage Foundation), pp. 1 and 2. 

3 Saturday Evening Post, September 15, 1923. 


to 60 per cent of the entire traveling army 
ask help on the way, but family societies 
do not find that these auto migrants form 
a large per cent of their case load. Few, in 
proportion, come to them, and they come 
only when the generous American public 
fails. 

Only ten out of forty agencies gave me 
figures on the subject, and only three of 
these in terms of per cent of the case load: 
Pueblo—9 per cent in 1924; Seattle—75 
cases in 1924, or 3 per cent; Salt Lake City— 
24 cases in 1924, or 5 per cent; Tucson, 
Arizona—l to 4 a day; Colorado Springs— 
29 from October, 1923, to September, 1924; 
Denver—40, February, 1924, equal to the 
number occurring during a 6 months’ period 
in 1923; Ottumwa, lowa—26 in 1924; Port- 
land—180, last few months of 1924; El 
Paso—60 in a year; Independence, Missouri 
—practically every week of the year. Others 
say automobile migrants constitute a tre- 
mendous and a growing problem. 


Only eight agencies report very few cases: 
San Diego and San Francisco, California; 
Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Sioux City and 
Waterloo, lowa; Minneapolis and South 
St. Paul, Minnesota; Helena, Montana. 


The times of year the agencies are both- 
ered vary according to their location. 
Denver and Colorado Springs have made 
detailed studies of the problem (they have 
had it longest because of the reputation of 
their climate). The cities that are not 
troubled are not on the main lines of travel 
from east to west or east to south or vice 
versa. The general movement seems to be 
from the middle west to the west and south 
and back, as well as up and down the coast, 
following the fruit seasons. We have inti- 
mations, however, that travel starts from all 
sections of the eastern states and from 
Canada. Denver so reports, as does also 
Oakland, California. 

What kind of people travel? Atwood tells 
us that a small number are tourists, business 
and professional men seeking new oppor- 
tunities, and regular tramps, with a sprink- 
ling of sportsmen and college boys; a 
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moderate number are health seekers, and a 
large number are drifters, small farmers, 
skilled and unskilled workmen seeking jobs 
or new homes. The Denver Social Service 
Bureau, which has attempted to analyze this 
question, says these family men have a vari- 
ety of occupations, unskilled labor leading 
the rest, and my own experience would 
verify that statement. They travel in differ- 
ent kinds of cars, Fords perhaps predominat- 
ing, although Oakland (California) reports 
the Chevrolet as the favorite. All agree that 
a large number are rattle-traps, the kind 
available for $50 to $300. Generally they 
are not paid for. 

All organizations agree on the problems 
presented. To quote Missoula, Montana, the 
usual story is, “ They started from any 
place for the coast where they heard they 
could get work. The outfit consisted of a 
car—good, bad or indifferent—pa, ma, and 
from four to ten little angels (7), a camping 
outfit and an infinitesimal amount of cash. 
They expected to pick up work along the 
road to pay their expenses but they had so 
much repair work and so much bad luck, 
they have run out of money and would we 
please buy them groceries and gas and oil 
so they could go on?” 

These families are always in a hurry, very 
seldom have a destination or legal residence. 
Their greatest need is gas and oil. They 
would “rather part with their lives than 
their cars” and they prefer sleeping in the 
open to coming inside. The only places that 
report a preference for houses are Pendleton, 
Oregon, in very cold weather, and Phoenix, 
Arizona, in rainy weather. 

A family reached Salt Lake in October, 1924— 
man, wife and daughter eleven, woman’s parents, 
her brother-in-law, his wife and two children. 
They claimed to have started from the state of 
Washington eight months previously because of 
the illness of their little girl. They came down 
the coast working in California and across to 
Salt Lake where none of the men could secure 
work. The man was a meat cutter, his brother- 
in-law a mechanic, and his father-in-law an ordi- 
nary laborer. Groceries were given and, the 
weather being snowy and inclement, they were 
brought into town and made comfortable at a 
rooming house. As they gave their destination 
as Colorado, their relatives were wired and re- 
plied promising a home to the family if sent. 
How send them? They wanted $70.74 in cash 
for food, gas, oil, and repairs. We suggested 
the car to be sold, the women and children be 
sent on by train, the men getting rides in other 


machines. This would cost much less than the 
$70.74. 


They responded by returning to their 
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life in the auto camp in spite of the snow (the 
room rent was paid for a week) and were re- 
ported by the Salvation Army as trying to sell 
their sheets to buy gas. A few days later they 
met a family in the camp with $50 who staked 
them to Las Vegas, Nevada. Reason for going 
to Nevada—none; a good winter home in Colo- 
rado turned down. 


The men in these families appear loath 
to work. If they work at all it is only until 
they make sufficient to go elsewhere. Den- 
ver reports that twenty out of forty men 
refused work in return for help asked. 

They frequently refuse help if that means 
investigation, and many will not answer any 
questions. Experiences of this kind seem to 
be quite general with all the agencies and 
have certainly been common in Salt Lake 
City. 

Colorado Springs reports a man, wife, and four 
children under fourteen who had left Kansas in a 
Ford for California last June. Work was scarce 
so early in September that they started back to 
Kansas, the man securing occasional work on the 
road. In Colorado Springs they had been told by 
friends they could get anything from the Asso- 
ciated Charities. The woman was emphatic re- 
garding the need of immediate action so that they 
could get the children in school. She claimed 
they had relatives who could and would aid them, 
and would be willing to advance them money to 
complete their trip. However, she absolutely re- 
fused to give names and addresses, giving as a 
reason that they could not even wait for a tele- 
graphic reply. When help was refused unless 
some information was given, the family hurriedly 
left the office and did not return. 


Some of these families wander indefi- 
nitely. Oakland reports a man and wife 
who started twenty-five years ago with a 
team and have been going ever since. Walla 
Walla, Washington, reports a family who 
said they rented their home and had been 
traveling for years—it was cheaper. In the 
summer they could just help themselves to 
all kinds of eatables from gardens and fields 
on the way. They borrowed gasoline when- 
ever anybody was kind enough to believe 
their story of need. When they stayed the 
limit of time in one auto camp they went to 
another and then came back to the same ones 
over and over again until they decided to 


go on, 
These families resort to all sorts of ex- 
pedients and frauds to keep traveling. 


Boise, Idaho, reports an ex-service man who 
arrived last summer from Chicago in an old Mer- 
cedes car with his wife and two children en route 
to his parents in Nevada. He appeared badly 
crippled, could not walk straight and used two 
canes. He first appealed to the American Legion, 
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having letters from prominent Legion officers in 
other states urging help. In other places this had 
produced support and he was quite surprised when 
the agency explained their method of giving aid. 
About six months later the man called at a garage 
in a small town near Boise to have his car re- 
paired. When he said he could not pay the bill, 
the owner told him he would keep the car till the 
money was paid. The man pulled out a roll of 
bills of large denominations and paid up like a 
millionaire. He had saved all the money given 
him and begged his expenses. He had not been to 
Nevada. 


These families have a decided tendency 
also to get along by exploiting their children. 
Los Angeles says, “If a family stays long 
enough for the Compulsory Education De- 
partment to get after them, they move on. 
The children develop a wanderlust and rest- 
lessness are much excited at the 
prospect of moving on to a new place and 
plainly show the love of adventure which a 
roving life presents. They work 
along with their parents in the fields gather- 
ing cotton, and walnuts, picking berries and 
fruit. They are considered an asset. ‘ 
It is not infrequent that the parents tell us 
they could not ‘ make a go of it’ without the 
help of their children.” 

The health and education of the children 
of these auto families are often seriously im- 
paired and there is frequently a moral phase 
involved which is difficult to get hold of, 
much less control. 

Independence, Missouri, reports, “ We 
have been morally certain that couples were 
not married, and that some of the children 
did not belong to the group, but had been 
picked up in some unexplainable manner and 
were being used to provide meal tickets.” 

Oakland reports, “ This winter we have 
had to care for forty families quarantined 
with smallpox in one of the local automo- 
bile camps.” 


Boulder, Colorado, reports the case of a man 
who sold his farm at a good price and for seven 
years practically lived in the car spending an 
average of two months in one place, three nice 
little girls getting no satisfactory schooling. 
“One child needed glasses—which served as. an 
excuse to keep her out of school. We told the 
mother she had to go to school or get out of our 
jurisdiction. The glasses were purchased and the 
child entered. The father sells honey or some- 
thing that gives him the whole country to scour 
and the family seem too willing to tell their 
troubles when his remittances do not come.” 


In the coast cities and sometimes in the 
south the situation differs slightly. The 


autoists go there to settle, the auto camps 
sometimes housing as many as a city. These 
camps usually consist of one-room tent 
houses, providing practically no privacy nor 
opportunity for cleanliness. Los Angeles 
reports that some families, after establishing 
a residence, continue to live in the camps, 
although many come to hibernate and some 
come for the seasonal work. Pasadena, 
California, and Tacoma, Washington, both 
report that families come there with the idea 
of staying. They arrive penniless and are 
dependent upon the communities until they 
find work. 


What are we doing about it? 

Tourists take up collections for needy 
autoists, public departments give them gas 
and oil and pass them on, the public gen- 
erally becomes much excited and does the 
same thing, even family agencies half- 
heartedly follow suit. Of thirty-nine 
agencies, six make a practice of giving gas 
and oil, one even repairing cars; four do 
sometimes if they establish a residence for 
the family and have some guarantee that 
they are going home; one gives gas and oil if 
the family leaves a deposit for security. As 
a result they have collected watches, jewelry 
and various articles which remain unre- 
deemed. Two have given gas and oil in the 
past but have stopped this beggar-producing 
practice. Twenty agencies do case work and 
five try to do it. A few attach the cars be- 
fore relief is given or insist upon their not 
being used. 


As an excuse for passing on, they say that 
somebody will anyhow; that it is cheaper; 
that it is useless to do case work when the 
families are here today and gone tomorrow; 
and that their funds are given for local de- 
pendents. Wichita, Kansas, thinks they 
make a snap judgment 90 per cent of the 
time and call it a “hold-up game.” Other 
terms are: “ veritable pests,” “ béte noir of 
our lives,” “dangerous citizens,” “ menace 
to national life.” Santa Fe decided “ to let 
the auto fiends sell their cars or push them 
out.” One agency says, “ Let’s annihilate 
the breed ’”’; another suggests that Ford open 
up ‘a loan department where every indigent 
purchaser, who cannot pay to run his car, 
can apply for repairs. All find the auto 
migrants very trying and difficult problems 
to handle, out of all proportion to their 
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number. All feel they make little progress 
even with case work methods. 

A few agencies feel the need of con- 
structive work. Tucson has written to other 
places in Arizona and Texas in an endeavor 
to formulate a united policy of treatment. 
Pueblo, Colorado, and Reno, Nevada, sug- 
gest clearing houses for their states. Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, reports a clearing system. All 
agencies report transients to Des Moines 
and notify possible places of contact. 

Reasons for wandering point the way to 
remedies. Undoubtedly the movement is 
partly due to race restlessness since the 
World War, to the increased ownership of 
the automobile, to the improved highways, 
to railroad and commercial club propa- 
ganda—“ See your own country first ”—and 
to the lure and romantic urge of the West, 
which has always been held up as the place 
where fortunes are made. Auto migrants 
journey also for health, for work (both per- 
manent and seasonal), for new homes and 
sometimes they are “ just traveling.” 

We can do nothing about the race restless- 
ness, or the automobiles, or the highways. 
Probably we can do nothing in the matter of 
traveling for health unless the medical pro- 
fession would institute an educational cam- 
paign among its own members. It is pos- 
sible, however, to do something about adver- 
tising. Salt Lake agencies, like other 
western cities, have felt that the railroad and 
commercial club advertising is not wholly 
beneficial to their sections. We can still 
advertise our beautiful country and climate, 
but warn the people that a prospective job or 
sufficient capital is necessary before a move 
is made. We might even have a national 
educational campaign on foresight! 

As for work: We can do much to change 
our wasteful and idiotic methods of letting 
people wander aimlessly in search of it. 
During the World War we had a system of 
state employment bureaus; we moved labor 
about the country as needed. Now many of 
these have been discontinued. In Utah 
there is neither state nor city employment 
bureau. Let us labor for their re-establish- 


ment and efficiency. 

A movement started in Portland might 
well be copied by other sections. A seasonal 
employment commission was appointed, fol- 
lowing a survey conducted by the office of 
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the labor commissioner covering several 
seasons’ inquiry into the seasonal employ. 
ment periods. This commission collects and 
broadcasts employment information, estab- 
lishing connections with other agencies in 
each section of the state, and thus anticipates 
the needs of growers and provides suitable 
help for the handling of crops as they rotate, | 
Portland also tried an interesting experiment | 
in 1923 and claim they have saved thousands 
of dollars through a few hundred invested 
in a health and recreation service on a ranch 
during the hop harvest time. Through this 
means they held more than 1000 workers | 
until the end of the harvest, in contrast to 
an experience in 1922 when the force 
dropped from 1000 to 300 at the end of the 
first ten days. Six similar projects fol- 
lowed in 1924. 

We can educate our own communities. It 
is difficult, but possible, to teach them not to 
give to the auto migrants. We have taught 
cities to pass up tramps on the street; we 
can teach them through the newspapers and 
other avenues of publicity to pass up auto 
tramps on the road. 

In spite of the difficulties presented by the | 
auto migrants, it still seems to me that family | 
agencies should handle them individually by 
case work methods. State clearing houses 
for transients would help. National organi- 
zations might assist in their establishment. 
The transportation agreement may have to 
be modified, but should be followed. | 

Certainly an effort should -be made to 
stabilize and settle the wandering family or 
else return them to their residence. Atwood | 
tells us that this automobile migration has 
developed the country, improved the roads 
and reduced sectionalism, that it provides an 
outlet for the gypsy complex, that it is the 








boiling process of the melting pot of 
America, that it shifts the population and | 
shakes it down so that it finds its proper 
grooves. 


Nevertheless, to us family agencies it 
seems that part of this wandering is due toa 
pioneer spirit gone to seed and that in truth 
it may prove a national menace unless con- 
trolled. From our experience we have the 
vision to see the end from the beginning and 
it is up to us to start the ball rolling to curb 
and guide this restless groping so that 
through case work, education of the com- 
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munity, the state, and the nation, and an 
efficient system of moving labor about the 
country as needed, the auto tramp will settle 
down and find a place of usefulness instead 
of degenerating into a traveling parasite. 
We may say that the transient problem has 
never been solved, but these transients differ 
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from our old homeless men in that they are 
families and should take root more easily. 
And in our effort to stabilize them, let us 
keep in mind that, to quote Atwood again, 
“a gypsy temperament, having found its 
proper environment, takes a very keen in- 
terest in civic duties and creative work.” 
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MPLOYES’  ReEprESENTATION IN COAL 

Mines: Ben M. Selekman and Mary Van 

Kleeck. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 1924, 454 pp. 

One day David Griffiths dropped into a mine 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company out in 
Colorado. The town was Sparkville. Griffiths 
was the industrial representative of the president 
of the company, J. F. Welborn, and his job was 
to look for trouble. He stuck around a few 
hours and talked to some of the men. The 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company had a famous 
employes’ representation plan, called the “ Rocke- 
feller plan” because John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
the largest stockholder, was primarily responsible 
for starting it. Under this plan Griffiths was one 
of the company’s agents supposed to discover 
any grievances felt by the miners, and report 
these to the proper authority so that they could 
be thrashed out and, if justified, made to dis- 
appear. Though he stayed in camp most of the 
day, he found no grievances. A few weeks later 
he returned and again found none. In a couple 
of months he was back again, but still he heard 
of no complaints. A fourth time he came, and 
a fifth; within the year he made six visits to 
the little mining camp and each time he sent in 
the same laconic report: “ No disputes.” Every- 
body was satisfied with everything, according to 
Griffiths. 

Now, Sparkville happened to be full of griev- 
ances. It was, in fact, the grievance-ridden camp 
of the twenty-five mines of the company. The 
men couldn’t get their rails, spikes and ties on 
time; delay in securing necessary supplies was 
one of their constant complaints, and this meant 
loss to many of them. Some of them said that 
they weren’t getting paid for brushing, putting 
up cross-bars and other “dead work”; they had 
all sorts of troubles. And these complaints were 
on the tips of their tongues. Mr. Selekman and 
Miss Van Kleeck, representing the Department of 
Industrial Studies of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
went to Sparkville and found no difficulty in 
hearing what the men thought about the condi- 
tions of their work. 

“Why don’t you take these complaints up with 
the management under your employes’ representa- 
tion plan?” they asked the miners. 
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“You might as well take these grievances up 
with that prop!” spluttered one of them, and 
others nodded their heads. “What can our 
representative do? He has no power. This 
plan’s no good. We can’t get anything done 
under it.” 

This represents one of the fundamental de- 
fects in the employes’ representation plan, as 
studied by Mary Van Kleeck and Ben S. Selek- 
man, of the Department of Industrial Studies. 
Many of the miners had little confidence in it. 
Too often they didn’t get the things that bothered 
them most before the conferences and the boards. 
If the matter was left to one of the company’s 
representatives, like Mr. Griffiths, he was as likely 
as not to fail to notice them. And the repre- 
sentatives of the men, though elected democrati- 
cally by the workers, had little responsibility and 
no power. Their duties were confined chiefly 
to bringing complaints to the attention of under- 
officials, in itself a practice of doubtful value, 
for the under-official is too close to the men for 
them to want to run the risk of getting his ill- 
will. With that the power of the employes’ 
representatives stopped. All decisions were with 
the company and the officials. 

Mr. Rockefeller has called this plan, still in 
operation, a “comprehensive industrial constitu- 
tion.” Miss Van Kleeck and Mr. Selekman do 
not agree with him. They find it quite incomplete. 
Any changes in working conditions effected under 
it are achieved through the initiative of the 
company. Actual participation in management, 
even responsibility for a share in decisions affect- 
ing their own welfare, is not granted to the 
miners. The plan does not go so far as some 
other plans for workers’ participation mentioned. 
“Its fruits so far,” write the authors, “have 
been better living conditions and better relation- 
ships between managerial officials and miners. 
An ‘industrial constitution’ for the company or 
for the industry, or a partnership for labor, it 
has not yet become.” 

Credit is given to the company for the excellent 
housing conditions in its mining camps and the 
attractive appearance of the company-owned 
towns. Abuses from compulsory buying in com- 
pany stores are things of the past, the authors 
say. The old influence of the company in county 
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and state politics, so much discussed at the time 
of the Ludlow tragedy in 1914, is no longer ex- 
ercised. Life is happier and more healthful than 
ten years ago, and there are more opportunities 
for children to go to school. But all this, ad 
mirable as it is, is primarily due to the change of 
heart of the management, and has no more to do 
directly with the representation plan than have 
similar excellences in some mining camps in West 
Virginia, where the management would hire an 
army to drive out the first person who suggested 
giving employes a hand in anything but getting 
coal out of the black earth. 

This volume is a painstaking and authoritative 
description of a much-talked-of plan for giving 
employes a voice in industry. It analyzes the 
anomalous and competitive relation which the 
United Mine Workers of America, the union of 
the men, bears to the employes’ representation 
plan of the Colorado company; only through 
unions, declare the authors, can “ workers have 
a voice in the settlement of questions in which 
their employer must be influenced by his com- 
petitor’s standards.” The trouble is that the book 
was so delayed in publication. Six years seems 
a pretty long time to have to wait for this study, 
dificult as it was to make it. The decision to 
study the Rockefeller plan was reached in 1919, 
and Mr. Selekman finished his first five months’ 
visit to Colorado in April, 1920. Now we are 
permitted to know what he learned. Hugh Arch- 
bald, a mining engineer of standing, was engaged 
to do some work for this Department and, be- 
coming unhappy at the way in which his manu- 
script was treated, took it elsewhere and brought 
it out as a separate book, The Four Hour Day in 
Coal, back in 1922. Other studies by the Depart- 
ment have become coated with the dust of de- 
lay, also. Miss Van Kleeck, director of the 
Department, is rapidly acquiring a reputation as 
an excellent historian; one wishes that, when- 
ever possible, she would keep her researches a 
little more current. But this study, belated as 
it is, is an unimpeachable description of a highly 
interesting experiment in giving workers some- 
thing without giving them much that is effective. 

WintuHrop D. LANE 


IOLOGY or Sex — For PARENTS AND 
Teacners: T. W. Galloway, Ph.D. Re- 
vised Edition, D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, 

1922. 

This revised edition of Dr. Galloway’s book 
was brought out to help overcome the feeling 
resulting from the active vice campaign during 
the war, a feeling that prostitution and venereal 
diseases were the positive phases of sex life. 
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Like the previous edition, the need for sex 
education is assumed, so that the discussion can 
be devoted to the how, when, by whom, and jn 
what spirit the education should be given. 

The unusual feature of the book is that the 
technical information is everywhere supplemented W 
with suggestions as to the pedagogy of the sub. [ff 
ject. This is especially true of the final chapter, 
where the method of relating the technical in | Py 
formation supplied earlier in the book to the con- | Ti 
duct of every-day life at the different age periods | “1 
is clearly outlined. Tc 

Although Dr. Galloway recognizes that parents | Sh 
are ideally situated to train their children in sex | In 
matters, both by incidental discussion and ex- Pl 
ample, yet not infrequently parents are not fitted Pl 
to render this service. Under these circumstances, Pl 
teachers, physicians, physical educators, or other 
directors of children can help. The possible réle | 





x 





of each is outlined in a clear diagram. * 
The book brings to parents and educators in- - 
formation that should make it possible for them " 
to anticipate the sex needs of their children by ™ 
supplying them with the necessary understanding ” 
of themselves in time to serve as a guide in meet- | 
ing life problems and temptations as they come. = 
Dr. Galloway’s frank presentation of various - 
points of view regarding the existing confusion ion 
between prejudices and facts can not fail to help yo 
clarify thinking along the lines of this funda- 
mental problem in human relationships. ‘ 
ANNA MANN RICHARDSON, M.D. re 

Cs lan 


AFEGUARDING Curvpren’s Nerves—A |] gel 
Hanprook or MrentAL HeattH: James J. | far 
Walsh, M.D., and John A. Foote, M.D.! no 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1924, 272 pp. ’ 

The book consists of a series of clearly stated pw 
chapters on different nervous and mental weak- wh 
nesses to which children are liable. Much that is | 9) 
wise is said regarding prevention, and good advice | the 
based both on medical knowledge and common 
sense is given in what seemed to the writer a very ! 
usable form. Where the discussion concerns | 
physical causes for nervous and mental difficulties 
the material seems adequate and well chosen. 

A nice balance is kept between due seriousness | 
and alarmist position. 

Where the discussion centered on emotional 
and psychological causes and factors it seemed 
over-simplified and somewhat inadequate. 

ELeanor Hope JoHNSON 


UBSCRIBERS are reminded that THE 
FamiIcy is not published in August or 
September. The next issue will be 

that for October. 
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1986 THE 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SYMBOLS 


We wonder 

If anything will improve 

Human welfare more than 

Properly conducted, successful business? 
The business man seeks wealth. 

“There is no wealth but life,” says John Ruskin. 
To get life and then more life 

Should be the aim of all, 

Including business men. 

Play life as a game, 

Play hard, play fair, 

Play joyously and play to win!’ 


Let those who would keep the symbols of mod- 
ern industrial life out of the imagery of social 
service “interpretation” ask themselves the ques- 
tion, “Are social workers in danger of neglecting 
the spiritual resources of the symbols of sales- 
manship? ” 

Does not business relate to life? We do not 
need any sentimental apotheosis of social service, 
nor does business need it. But don’t let’s over- 
look the spiritual resources of the business 
vocabulary—the industrialized, urbanized symbols 
of this New Hour of Time. 

The symbols we can use for interpretation are 
in three groups. There is the language of the 
Church, upon which our ideals are founded; the 
language of Health propaganda (now the national 
religion), and the language of Industry. These 
languages shade into one another and one does 
not need to make a choice. 


The language of modern industrial life, how- 
ever, is familiar to the hordes of young people 
who crowd the day and evening courses of the 
colleges of business administration throughout 
the land. They are taught that service means a 


1Alvan T. Simonds: Business Fundamentals. 
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duty performed or a benefit conferred. The codes 
of ethics of the various trades are presented to 
them and truth gets a great deal of attention. 
You will recall that the Roman roads were the 
vehicles alike of justice and of trade. Ours is 
an industrial country and the imagery of business 
may safely be used by social workers, in pro- 
portion as it tends to emphasize in the public mind 
those ideals of service held by the modern busi- 
ness man, “who wants to do good with his 
money.” 

It has been said that religion can be preached 
as in the pastorals of Cardinal Mercier, taught 
as in the syllogisms of St. Thomas, and sung as 
in the martial hexameters of Prudentius. So 
also with social service. Preach it. Teach it. 
Sing it. And, let us add, urbanize its symbols. 
The paths are different but the scope is one. 
“Crowned and armed would Michael yonder be, 

Nor armed or crowned the less preéminent 

angel?” 

There is a case for Michael uncrowned. Why 
not study it? Laura G. WoopBERRY 


DIRECTORY CHANGES 


ConNeEcTICUT—Bridgeport: name changed to 
Family Welfare Society. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Boston: address changed to 3 
Chardon Court. 

NortH Carotina—Greensboro: Board of Welfare 
is a member of the American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work; 
Walter E. Young, secretary, 222 E. Market 
Street. 

Oxnio—Lima: member of the American Associ- 
ation for Organizing Family Social Work. 

OKLAHOMA—Tulsa: member of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work. 

VirGinta—Roanoke: add Associated Charities, 
Mrs. C. P. Reed, secretary, 113% Kirk 
Avenue. 
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“ARE YOU A TRAINED WORKER?” 

CAN YOU ANSWER: “YES”? 

The Pennsylvania School of Social and 
Health Work offers a One Year 


Course for college graduates, a 
Two Year Course for non-graduates. 


Address inquiries to 


THE REGISTRAR, 


311 Sours JuNipeR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


a 


oh Auiversity of Chicago 
e Graduate School of Sorial 
Service Administration 
SUMMER QUARTER 
First Term, June 22-July 29 
Second Term, July 30-September 4 


Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and Ph.D. A 
limited number of fellowships and scholarships 
available for the academic year 1925-26. Special 
arrangements for undergraduate and unclassified 
students with adequate experience in social work 


For announcements, apply to Box 66, 
Facutty ExcHANcE, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 








THE 


CHICAGO STANDARD 
BUDGET 


for 


DEPENDENT FAMILIES 
( Revised ) 


Can now be secured for 25c per copy 


from 


CHICAGO COUNCIL OF 
SOCIAL AGENCIES 


308 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 











DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL 
AGENCIES 


NEW YORK 


Describes 2000 agencies—lists 1800 
churches—5000 names of officers 
and workers—500 pp. cloth, $2.00 
postpaid. 
34th edition (1925) published in May. 
Order now, to avoid disappointment. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
SOCIETY 
105 East 22nd Street 
New York City 























